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For the Companion, 
BRAVE. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

One or two young men came out of 
the Academy of Music when the opera 
was over, and lingered in the lobby to 
watch the passing of the crowd. Young 
Fred Saulter came up to them while 
putting his pearl lorgnette in its case. 

“Niee house, ch?” he said, languidly. 
“Well dressed. See Fanny Swan. 
Wretched taste for young girls to wear 
diamonds! What d'ye think of the 
new tenor, ch? Miscrable, I say.’’ 

The older men answered him civilly 
and walked on, leaving him with some 
lads of his own age. 

“What would Miss Swan say if she 
heard that cub criticizing her?” said 
Dr. Pomeroy. “The most insuffer- 
able creature in the world to me is a 
conceited boy, assuming the tone of a 
man of position when he has not yet 
proved his right to be alive.” 

“[ thought young Saulter had mon- 
ey,’ said one of the party. “He 
drives a fine horse, wears clothes made 
by a better tailor than I can afford, and 
lunches at the best restaurant.’* 

“Money!”’ said the doctor, angrily. 
“Why, his father is head book-keeper 
for Smiles & Son, with a family of six. 
He strained every nerve to educate this 
boy, who now looks upon every practica- 
ble way of earning his living as ple- 
beian. I'll warrant you the fellow never 
had twenty cents in his pocket of his 











“I think so. God forbid that I should 
have to take him home dead to his old 
father!”’ 

“You know him, then? Who is he? 
Why, do you know what T owe him?” 
and his voice broke. ‘‘My little girl is 
aboard that train.” 

Dr. Pomeroy told Knight's — story 
briefly, informing the old gentleman 
that he was thoroughly edueated, but 
that he looked upon any work as better 
than dependent idleness. 

“He's the true grit, sir!” 
animated reply. “There’s no work so 
humble that a man cannot show the 
best qualities of manhood in it, as we 


was the 


have seen to-night. It is not the daring 
courage 1 approved in him so much as 
the presence of mind, the keen eye, to 
see what to do and how to do it, Re- 
quest Mr. Knight, if you please, to call 
on me at ten to-morrow,”’ he said to the 
station-master, 

“Who is that?’ asked Fred Seulter, 
breathlessly, of the official. 

“The President of the read. Dick 
Knight, if he lives, has an open road to 
fortune now, and he deserves it.” 

Fred Saulter erept into the car to go 
home, His lavender gloves were soiled, 
and the wired rose in his button-hole 
was falling to pieces with a sickly, de- 
eayed smell. Life itself was sickly and 
decayed, he thought, with a yawn, and 








BRAVE, 


he threw the wilted rose out of the 
window. Yes; and to all conceited, 
effeminate natures like his, it is likely 


own earning. Ilis restaurant and livery-stable | few minutes before eleven reached the depot, in | taking it into the freight-depot. By some acci-| to prove what Saulter’s imagination pictured at 


bills come in to his poor old father at the end of time for the train that ran out to the suburban | dent, before it had left the main passenger | that night. 
| town where they lived. 


the month.’’ 
Meanwhile, young Saulter stood complacently 


“There he is!’’ “He | 


whispered Saulter. 


track, the man had stumbled as he was at his 
work, and had fallen nearly upon the ground. 


twirling his opera-hat and watching the pretty | takes our train out, but the engine is not yet | Malf-stunned, he had jumped up, but could not 


girls as they passed. IIe caught a glimpse of | put to it.”’ 


his dapper little figure in a great mirror,—the 


waxed mustache, lavender gloves, wired sn 


The engine was on a siding, puffing and spit- | 
ting little jets of steam, and Dick Knight, a tall, 


in his batton-hole, and looked pityingly after | manly young fellow, was coming at the moment | 


the doctor and his friends. 


down from the superintendent’s room. 


leatch the moving engine, which was gaining 


speed every second, and had shrieked out his 
warning. 


o> 
For the Companion. 
SALLY GIBSON’S SPUNK. 
A Boarding-School Story. 
In Eigutr Cuaprers.—Cuar, Il. 


| By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
It so happened that the switch-tender, through | 
Ile | fright, or from some unexplained cause, did not} parting with her mother, who was to return to 


Sally could hardly spare time to realize the 


“How those old fellows must envy us!” he | caught sight of his old classmates, laughed, hes-| move his switch in season to run the train off | Rexford by the noon stage. She ericd a little, 


said. “Wine, with life in its sparkle, and dregs, | itated, and raised his hand to his hat. 


eh? Oh, by the way, I saw a enrious thing to- 


day! Dick Knight,—yon remember Knight in| M’Gee, anxiously. 


our class, who took the scientific course to fit | 


him fora civil engineer? Well, it appears that, | Some of them nodded to Knight awkwardly, 


times being so hard, he could get no proper work | 


todo, so he has taken to improper. Instead of 
laying by as I have done, waiting quietly for an 
opening for an educated man to step into, he 
actually is—I’m ashamed.to tell it!”’ 
“What? What is he?” asked his listeners, 
“Driving an engine on the Central Road!” 





his little caboose to-day. 
said; ‘Knight, are you mad?’ 

“Not so mad as to starve,’ he said, laughing. 

“Tasked him why his father did not support 
him and keep him from such degradation? 
Then he was mad, 

“Do you think I, with my big strong body, 
will be a burden on an old man?’ he said; and 
began to talk nonsense about laziness degrading 
man, and that no man was ever degraded by 
honest work, with more of the same sort of 
bosh, all very ridienlous and very disgraceful. 
You'll see him to-night, if you tako the 11 P. M. 
train.” 

“Tat, tut!” the lads said; and “Poor Knight! 
he was a good fellow!” precisely as if he were 
dead. 

Indeed, from the light and brilliancy of the 
Scene about them,—the music, the beautiful, 
low-voiced women, themselves daintily attired, 
that gay and happy part of the world,—there 
Was a gulf like death to the grimy engine-driver 
in the dark depot, a gulf which none but a mad- 
man, they thonzht, would willingly cross. 


‘Good heavens!’ I} 





“Going to speak to him, hey?” said little Billy 


The young men grew red and embarrassed. 


and seemed inclined to go and meet him. 

“J say no!’ said Saulter, peremptorily. “If | 
he chooses to leave the companionship of gentle- 
men, I shall not follow him. I talk to mnckanios | 
and that sort of people who never had a chanco | 


; to be anything better, but Knight is a social | 
| suicide, sir!”’ 
“Fact! [ saw him, all grimy with smoke in| 


| 


| heightened color, while they hurried into the 





“That's true,” said M’Gee. ‘How well 
Saulter puts things!’’ he added, aside. ‘‘ ‘So-} 
cial suicide!’ Well, Z shall not bring him to 
life.”’ 

Knight saw that the young men wished to 
avoid him, and turned aside with a bow and 





train. 

It was yet five minutes until the time of 
starting. 

The train of passenger-cars was on the main 
track (the engine still being detached), and the 
people were hurrying in, most of them coming 
direct from the theatres and other places of 
amusement. Inside of the cars and in the depot 
there was a good deal of jesting and gayety be- 
tween acquaintances meeting on their way home, 
the train being a local one, and running only 
through suburban villages. 

Just then, a short distance up the track, there 
was a hiss and a ery, and a voice shrieked out 
in horror, ‘A runaway train on the main track! | 
A runaway train on the main track! Passengers | 
in the depot! Out of the cars!—out of the cars!”’ 





'the main track, and now the huge machine, |and there was a pitiful ache at her heart fora 


with its train behind, was rushing towards the} minute to see the black silk dress and the best 


train in the depot with a speed that promised 
fatal disaster. 

The few officials who were near had time but 
to gasp with horror, At the moment when the 
ery of danger was shrieked out upon the night 
air, Dick Knight was attaching his engine to the 
passenger-train. From the cars and platform 
rose a yell of frantic terror, in which Saulter’s 
voice was highest. Death seemed rushing upon 
the people, who had not time to get out of the 
cars before the driving train would be upon 
them. 

The officials in the depot watched Knight with 
blanched faces. 

“He'll be crushed to atoms!’’ muttered one 
stout old man, standing by Dr. Pomeroy. 

Sut Dick had put steam upon his engine. 
Apparently he did not think of leaving his post. 
There he stood with his hand on the lever, calm 
and determined. 

His huge machine sprang forward. It met the 
coming locomotive with a crash that threw both 
monsters upward, as if they had risen to wrestle 
and throw each other. Then Dick’s engine was 
thrown one side, but the force of the runaway 
train was overcome, and the machinery of the 
engine so injured that all movement was stopped. 
Dick was hurled senseless several feet from the 
place of the collision. 

The stout old man and Dr. Pomeroy, with all 


| the other men in the depot, ran to Knight, picked 


him up and carried him into the waiting-room, 
where he was left with the physicians. 
“Well, well,”’ said the old gentleman, impa- 


| shaw disappear so quietly out of the gateway 


| and down the road; the dear mother walking off, 
lonely, to take her eight hours’ journey, pres- 
|ently, without Sally; because £ally was to get 
such a six months’ good here at the Young 
| Ladies’ Seminary of Oakhaven. 

Something twinged, too, with a fleeting sense 
lof the difference between her mother’s lope 
|about it and her own, Yet she meant to study, 
and not to do anything that she or her mother 
could really be ashamed of, 

Nell Sonthernwood took her over from the 
boarding-house to the seminary building, —a 
pretty stone structure, set at the head of an el- 
lipse of miniature park, fenced in with a walk 
around it; and at back and sides looking forth 
into a green, shady orchard space. Its four - 
doors opened each way upon its four aspects. 

Sally was shown through the great L-shaped 
| school-room, filled with rows of desks, and in- 
cluding two of the wide orchard doors, glazed 
| half-way; the gymnasium-room, very simple in 
its appliances in those days, upon the opposite 
side; the mnsic-room in the front corner, com- 
municating, so that the piano was played for the 
marching exercises; the centre room, open to the 
high skylight, and railed above, making a gal- 
lery of the remaining extent of the upper floor, 
in whose four sides were ranged the benches 
; and platforms used by the school upon its great 
; examination day, when the arches of the win- 
| dows and the rails of the balustrade were all 
i hung with garlands of green and flowers. 

“And we all have new dresses, and the whole 





T A runaway freight-train was on the track. | tiently, as Dr. Pomeroy came ont, “how is it?— | town comes, and the hotel is full of friends of 
hey sauntered out of the opera-house, and a} The fireman had started it for the purpose of | will he live?” 


the girls: nnd the best scholars get the best of it 
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then, though we have our fun all term-time. I 
don't belong to the prize set, I may as well tell 
you. Igo fora good time as IT goalong., But 
when they come to the music, they can't do 
without me; and the music is in the evening, 
and we have our special dress-up for it, and the 
piano is on the platform in the corner of the L 
room, all arbored over with green; and the seats 
and aisies are all just jammed with spectators, 
and the girls who play and sing have wreaths in 
their hair; and it isn’t everybody that has a part 
that night.” 

And Miss Southernwood sat down to the open 
piano in the room where they had stopped, and 
rattled off an amazing quickstep. She was just 
plunging into a hurricane of variations, when a 
bell rang. 

“My gracious me!” she exclaimed, starting 
up and flinging down a crashing chord by way 
of period, ‘That's dinner! I never heard the 
dressing-bell, did you? But we don’t need to 
dress to-day. We're in our just-come suits, and 
haven't been chalking on blackboards, or mend- 
ing lead-pencils. Come!’’ And she hurried 
Sally down the avenue and in at the side piazza 
door, In the little cloak-lobby, before they 
reached the long room, she stopped. 

“T forgot!’ she exclaimed again; “‘I was to tell 
youofarule. After Miss Willeroft has said the 
blessing, the first girl on Miss Ferriuton’s right 
hand—that’s the teacher at the opposite end of 
the table—is to rise and say a Scripture text. 
Something about food, or daily bread, or manna 
in the wilderness, or that sort; what we want, 
and what we get, you know. You'd better rec- 
ollect something quiek, for you'll as likely as 
not be the very one, 
put there. 
row,”’ 

Sally's heart beat a little at this, plucky as she 
meant to be; and as the crowd of girls, nearly 
all arrived now, poured in and took places at 
the long table, finding their napkins and their 
names upon their plates, and she discovered 
hers at the very corner she apprehended, she 
felt the throb quite up in her ears and strug- 
gling with her breath, 

The stout housekeeper sat at the middle of 
the opposite side; before her two large dishes of 
broiled fish; up and down, at intervals, were 
ranged cut loaves of bread. Covered dishes 
stood at the sides, but these Were all that were 
revealed, 


The new ones are always 
It'll be the next girl’s turn to-mor- 


Only one possible thing entered and took pos- 
session of her head. She could remember noth- 
ing at that moment of the whole Bible, except 
the story of the loaves and fishes. 

Heads were bent while Miss Willeroft said the 
little prayer of blessing, and then came the in- 
stant’s pause before the helping began. 

Up like a rocket, in her desperation, sprang 
Sally Gibson, feeling that it must be done, and 
that she would not be silly and shame-faced at 
the very first thing. 

“*There is a lad here which hath five barley 
loaves and two small fishes, but what are they 
among so many?’”’ In a voice a tittle shrill 
with excitement, she repeated these words. 

There was an awful start, and then a hush all 
down the table. Some girls flushed up; some 
really turned pale; all stared; then an involun- 
tary laughter broke forth, which, once yielded 
to, became almost a shout. Miss Willcroft’s rap 
upon the table silenced it. 

“That will do,”’ she remarked, gravely. 
may sit down, Miss Gibson,” 

“I couldn't think of anything else to save my 
life,’’ said Sally, in a low, indefinite tone, and 
dropping into her chair, with her face ina scarlet 
flame. 

A titter began again, and was again silenced. 

“Miss Ladd,—-we wait, if you please,”’ said 
Miss Willeroft to the housekeeper. 

That, then, was what she had done! And 
this Miss Gibson’s introduction to her 
schoolmates. Why had not Miss Willeroft sent 
her away from the table? That would have 
been merey. But she had to stay and eat her 
dinner, and bear those swift-recurring bayonet- 
thrusts of twenty pairs of schvol-girl’s eyes. 


“You 


Was 


There was one girl yet more secretly uneasy 
than she, though not outwardly abashed. Nell 
Southernwood knew that it would be seen 
through as a hoax, though Sally had unexpect- 
edly done her part so much beyond perfection. 
The tracing of the joke would be direct enough. 

Miss Southernwood found more than bones 
in her portion of fish that day, to make her eat- 
ing difficult. As to Crack, she was in suppressed 
transports, without any mingling of fear at all. 
She was the leader and general of the pranking 
party; but who ever expected a general to come 
under fire, or to follow a poor little skirmisher 
into danger, to help him back to camp? 

Half-way through dinner, a carriage was heard 
to drive up, and the hall-dvor was gently opened. 











THE YOUTH’ 


A trunk was evidently set down within, and | 


S COMPANION. 


“Sarah Punchard Gibson,’ dictased the prin- 


then the dvor closed, and that was all, until five | cipal to Miss Ferrinton, who was _ recording. 
| 


minutes later, when a servant, dispatched by | 
Miss Ladd, returned to her with answer that 
Miss Summerway had arrived. | 

“That was so like Louise!’’ Miss Willeroft | 
said, with a soft approval in her tone, as Miss | 
Ladd informed her. 
ways. 


“Gentle, unobtrusive, al- | 
Will she come to dinner?”’ | 

And, just as she spoke, a tall, sweet-faced 
girl, in a dark lilac mousseline dress, stood for | 
a second in the doorway, and, in response to | 
Miss Ladd’s friendly beckoning, passed round, 
with a modest salutation to the principal and 
Miss Ferrinton, to a vacant place at the house- 
keeper's side. 

An old scholar, by the smiles and nods of wel- | 
come, but slipping in so unpretentiously, so seif- 
effacingly, almost, in avoidance of any confu- | 
sion for her sake. 

Sally Gibson, glad of a new interest coming 
forward, found herself questioning, suddenly, 
which effect she really liked the best,—that of 
Miss Ackworth’s dashing arrival, or this grace 
of quietness that marked Louise Summerway. 
Sally had got to choose a style for herself. 

She was at that facile age when girls of her 
temperament can choose any one of half-a-dozen | 
styles,—which may become, if persisted in, re- 
ally character,—as readily as they may adopt a 
fashion of handwriting; and sometimes they do 
successively and contradictorily adopt so many, 
that the character, or the handwriting, becomes 
a kind of polyscript. 

Just now she was contrasting with grief Lou- 
ise Summerway’s lovely and commended bear- 
ing, inheriting its crown by its meekness, and 
her own remarkable exhibition of herself which 
had come by her ambition for readiness, promi- 
nence and “spunk.’’ But her ambition held her 
yet, and came uppermost presently again. 

After dinner, Miss Willeroft called her into 
her own sitting-room, and said to her, quietly, 
“T am quite sure, Miss Gibson, that you were 
partly, at least, the victim of a joke; and I can- 
not think that a perfect stranger would be guilty 
of a planned impertinence or an open irrever- 
ence. You did not know Miss Ladd’s name?” 

“No, indeed, ma’am,”’ said Sally, earnestly, | 
with her simple country-bred breadth upon the 
double vowel. 

“Nor did any one dictate that particular text | 
to you?” 

‘No, indeed, ma’am,”’ Sally said again. “I | 
only could not possibly think of anything else 
when I saw the loaves and fishes. They said | 
must repeat something appropriate. But please 
don’t ask me who,” she added, quickly, ‘for I 
don’t mean to he a telltale, if I am a fool!” 

Miss Willcroft could not help smiling. “I do 
not ask you. I am not anxious to begin with | 
discipline so soon. But you may say,’’ she add- | 
ed, gravely, ‘‘to whomever you think it may con- | 
cern, that I shall ask the whole school who has | 
originated it, if another such joke transpires.” 

Sally departed with a lightened heart. She 
met Miss Ladd in the hall, and walked straight 
up toher. “I did not know the least thing about 
it, Miss Ladd,’’ she said. “I knew it was dread- 


ful, any way, but I was frightened off my head, 


and I couldn't help saying it.” 

Miss Ladd laughed good - naturedly till her} 
comely shoulders shook. Then she patted Sal- | 
ly’s shoulder kindly. “We can afford to see | 
the fun of it, my dear, though the fun mustn’t| 
happen again; because the two small fishes were | 
not quite all the Ladd had, you know. Some} 
of our young ladies do not eat fish, and some of | 
them do not quite so easily swallow a bait. | 
Only don’t go and set yourself up on a wrong | 
pinnacle because you have made a new tradi- 
tion in the school. 

“Come to me, my dear, if you want to know 
about house rules. For seminary rules, go| 
straight to Miss Willeroft, or one of the teach- | 
ers. And for your own rules,’’ she added, with 
a pleasant seriousness, ‘“‘take them from the | 
Book where the story of the loaves and 
fishes is.” | 

When Nell Southernwood and Cora Ackworth 
heard the sequel, they were moved to high ap- | 
probation of their neophyte. | 

“She'll do,’ Crack said, nodding her empha- 
“She's got stuff. I'd call you Stuffy right 
off, my dear,” she remarked, patronizingly, as 
if offering knighthood; “but that means ugly 
and contrary, too. We had a Stuffy here once, | 
and everybody hated her, teachers and all.”’ 

The next morning, at the seminary, the roll | 
was called, the names were recorded, and the 
desks assigned. ‘‘Miss Gibson’’ rose promptly 
to the summons. 

“Your full name?” asked Miss Willcroft, as | 
usual, 





sis. 


“Sally Punchard Gibson,”’ was the distinct | 


reply. ' 


mother, Madam Sally Punchard. 


| sole charge of me. 


Heaven knows what! 


“We do not use nicknames here, my dear,”’ she 
said to Sally. 

“It isn't a nickname, ma’am; it’s my real 
name, the whole of it.”’ 

“Were you baptized ‘Sally?’ ”’ 

“Yes, mvam. I'm named after my grand- 
She was bap- 
tized Sally, and it’s Sally on her gravestone.” 

The whole school was in a smile and rustle. 
It seemed as if Sally were fated to make a fig- 
ure before it on eaeh possible occasion, 

“Write the name as the young lady gives it,”’ 
Miss Willcroft said, turning to her assistant, te 
save her own composure. 

“Madam Sally Punchard?”’ whispered Miss 
Ferrinton, a little wickedly. Sally caught the 
whisper. 

“T wasn’t baptized ‘Madam,’ ”’ 
ly. “I didn’t mean that.” 

“Yourage?’’ Miss Willcroft went on, abruptly, 
to be done with this young person, dangerous 
to the decorum of platform and benches. 

“Fifteen last October.’’ Then Miss Willcroft 
had to ask the day, because Margaret Charney 
was also fifteen last October. And then Sally 
was placed, at last, between Nell Southernwood, 


she said, grave- 


| Who was sixteen, and Margaret Charney, in one 


of the rows of three, close by the east orchard 


| door, that stood pleasantly open this warm April 
| day. 


The call and numbering finished, and the 
rules read, the dismissal came for the recess; 
and it was then that Sally found her school-title 
already attached to her. 

“Come here, girls!’’ called out Crack, follow- 
ing with two companions from a row farther 
up on the same side, and running down the steps 
after them, as they went out into the orchard. 
“Let me introduce you to ‘My Grandmother, 
Madam Sally Punchard.’ We shall get a for- 
short for it, never fear; it isn’t going to be all 
that every time. And it won’t be ‘Granny,’ if 
you don’t act granny. Let me catch one of you 
calling her that!’’ 

Crack gave the law. It was ‘My Grand- 
mother,”’ or “Madam Sally,’’ or, for emphasis, 
‘‘Madam Sally Punchard,” after that. All in 


good part, and something, certainly, so far; but 


why couldn’t they have thought of “Spunk’’? 
Sally Gibson was not the first candidate for 

honor or compliment who could think of some- 

thing for herself that did not occur in time to 


other people. 
(To be continued.) 


+> 
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For the Companion. 


OMENS. 

“So you don’t believe in omens?’ said Charnley 
Daigre to his tutor. 

“Certainly not,” laughed Mr. Winters. “I don’t 
think spilt salt is going to bring misfortune, or that 
thirteen at table foretells the death of one of the 
; company; nor do I consider Friday an unlucky day. 
| Iam sorry you believe in such superstitions. You 
) are made wretched by your ridiculous fears.” 
| The pale, slender youth he addressed raised his 
| head with a hopeless look in his eyes that was pitia- 
| ble. He was suffering from ill-health, and his fee- 
| ble vitality seemed inadequate to overcome the 
morbid growths which had been planted in his 
childhood, 

“I'd like to overcome these foolish ways of mine,” 
he said. “Of course I know they’re foolish, but 
they’re terrible and real to me for all that. Old 
Mammy Lisa’s lessons are stronger than reason or 
anything else. You see, Mr. Winters, my mother 
died when I was an infant, and Mammy Lisa had 
I don’t suppose a more super- 
stitious old woman ever lived. From the time I 
could understand anything, she told me stories of 
ghosts, and spirits, and Voudou charms, and oh! 
I've always thought I was 
made weak and sickly by my night terrors. Why, 
to this day I can’t sleep without a light in my room. 
Father hasn’t a bit of patience with me. He’s 
ashamed of having a weak, cowardly son; but I’m 
just as much ashamed of it myself,” 

Mr. Winters looked pityingly at the boy, with his 
bent head and dejected look. He remembered the 
coarse, harsh speech of burly Mr. Daigre, the boy’s 
father, when he entered upon his duties the week 
before. 

“Now look here, Mr. Winters, I hire you not only 
to teach that boy Greek and Latin, but common- 
sense. Yes, common-sense, sir. He had an old 
nigger nurse,—I’m thankful she’s dead,—and she 
stuffed his head full of all kinds of nonsense. He's 
afraid of his shadow! Yes, sir; and the fact is, if 
he isn’t more of a man soon, I'll have a girl’s frock 
puton him. He’s a disgrace to his family. At any 
rate, that’s my feeling, and [ll turn him into a girl; 
then he may turn pale, and squeal, and tremble, as 
much as he pleases.” 

“A hard, cruel master—-I can hardly call him fa- 
ther—for this weak, sensitive nature,”? mused Mr. 
Winters. “If the boy is ever to get the better of his 
evil training, it will only be through gentleness, 
and an increased knowledge of the origin of these 
superstitious notions.”” 


APRIL 25, 1878. 


The next day was Saturday, and alier breakfast 
Mr. Winters called Charnley to join him in a fishing 
excursion to a neighboring lake. 

“It isn’t a bit of use to go, Mr. Winters,” he an- 
swered. “We will not catch anything.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“Oh, [saw a single crow flying about this morn- 
ing! If it had been two, there would have been 
good sport, but one always brings ill-luck. Oh, I 
ssee you're laughing at me! I dare say it’s as silly as 
anything else, but I declare, Mr. Winters, I’ve never 
seen that sign fail.”’ 

“Upon my word, Charnley,” said Mr. Winters, still 
laughing, “‘you’re a hopeless monomaniac upon the 
subject of omens.”’ 

“But, Mr. Winters, I’ve seen this myself.” 

“Very well, we'll grant your assertion. Now let 
us link cause and effect. I know in England that 
when an angler sees a single magpie in spring he 
has doubts of good sport, but two give him cheer, 
I didn’t know before that the English magpie and 
the American crow were birds of the same feather 
and I think still it’s the magpie theory come across 
the water to you. 

“But the English angler knows why he believes in 
the sign, which is more than you do. In cold 
weather, unfit for fishing, only one magpie leaves 
the nest in search of food, the other remaining on 
the eggs or young ones. When two go out together, 
it is only when the weather is warm and mild, and 
suitable for fishing. So you see your thermometer 
would be a safer guide than the crow.” 

“How delightful it is to understand everything!" 
said Charnley, his face brightening. This first lesson 
had been understood, and Mr. Winters, watching 
him, felt certain that in a short time the boy would, 
one by one, conquer his idle terrors, Even within 
the short space of a week, he had been strangely 
drawn to the gentle-natured boy. He was so loving, 
so tender-hearted, so unselfish, that even his very 
weaknesses seemed to appeal to his tutor’s heart 
for help and compassion. 

The next day they were sitting at table, and the 
dessert had just been removed, when a bird flew 
through the open window and circled above their 
heads. Mr. Winters saw Charnley spring to his feet, 

“One of us is going to die!’’ he cried, wildly, 
covering his face with his hands. 

His father strode up to him, his face white with 
anger, and struck him. 

“Take that, you coward!” he cried; “turning pale 
and going crazy because a bird flies in the room! 
I'll not stand this any longer. I’m going to give 
you such a lesson to-night that you’ll be taught to 
hold your tongue if you are scared. Go to your 
room, and don’t let me see your whimpering face 
again till I call you! 

“What are you frowning at me for, sir?” he said 
to the tutor, as the boy left the room. 

“Because I am surprised and indignant to seea 
strong man strike a delicate boy. You might have 
killed your son, sir. You must give him time.” 

“And what if 1had?” hethundered. ‘He’smine, 
and I'll do what I please with my own. I hired you, 
sir, to teach him and not to teach me, so you'll 
please puck up your traps and start from here to- 
morrow. I'll give him time,—yes, until to-night, 
and not a moment more. I’m going to try what you 
call heroic treatment. Send him to the graveyard 
over yonder alone after dark, and make him stay 
there an hour or so. When he’s been in the very 
country of the ghosts and don’t see ’em, he won't be 
so ready to start at his shadow.” 

Mr. Winters paused with his hand on the knob of 
the door. 

“You can’t mean what you have said, Mr. Daigre!” 
he cried, hot with indignation. “It would be worse 
than crnel,—it would be fiendish, to subject that 
child to such torture. Have you no natural affection 
for your son? Do you want to make a maniac of 
him?” 

“He’s that already,” with a contemptuous laugh. 
“And now, sir, let me tell you to mind your own 
business, and let mine alone, or I shall feel under 
the necessity of enforcing my commands upon you 
in a disagreeable manner.” 

“It’s impossible that he really intends doing such 
a thing,” thought Mr. Winters, as he angrily left the 
room. “It’s an idle threat. I'll say nothing about 
it to that poor lad. I won’t even tell him I'm dis- 
missed to-day. He’s been so badly used, he shan't 
hear anything disagreeable from me; soon enough 
to-morrow. How I hate to leave him in such mer- 
ciless hands.” 

When Mr. Winters opened the door of Charnley’s 
room, he saw him lying on the bed with his face 
turned to the wall. He bent over him. 

“Were you much hurt, my boy ?” 

“Not much,”—he tried to smile. “I had a head- 
ache before, and it’s worse now. It wasn’t the blow, 
I reckon,—just excitement, you know; my heart's 
so weak. Mother died of heart-disease. Don’t 
think hard of father, Mr. Winters. He didn’t mean 
to hurt me; but he’s quick-tempered, and I do pro- 
voke him with my foolish fears. You see I'm an 
only child, and all the Daigres have always been 
great, strong, brave men. I’m the only puny one of 
the name,—poor little unfortunate me! Father has 
a deal to bear, I know, and he says sometimes I must 
be a changeling,—the ugly duckling, Mr. Winters, 
only I'll never turn into a swan.” 

Ah! even then, unseen by earthly eyes, were the 
swan’s wings appearing which were to convey the 
“ugly duckling” beyond the reacly of mortal fears. 

“I suppose,” Charnley said, after a pause, “you 
were disgusted with me, Mr. Winters, for being 80 
foolish about a bird; but Iwas so awfully fright 
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used to tell me of the bird that flew in the room be- 
fore my mother died and my little sister, and she 
said it was a sign that never failed.” 

“Then Iought to have died twenty times over,” 
said Mr. Winters, laughing. “I used tocatch mock- 
ing-birds by leaving my window open, and scattering 
crumbs on the sill and floor. Did you know it’s an 
old superstition of the Cherokee Indians? They 
believe the souls of the dead enter into birds, and 
they warn their living friends of their approaching 
end. Now, Charnley, it isn’t fair to take part of the 
superstition of the savages and reject the rest. You 
must believe your soul transmigrates after death 
into a bird, or give up the omen altogether.” 

The boy smiled, and forgetting his headache, was 
soon chatting cheerfully with his tutor on various 
subjects. Mr. Daigre’s anger and threats had passed 
from Mr, Winters’s mind when they were recalled 
to him about bed-time. 

“Mass Charnley, your pa says come right down 
stairs to him,”’ said a servant, putting his head in the 
door. 


Charnley sprang up with a frightened face. “Oh, | 
Mr. Winters, what do you think father wants with | 


me?” he cried, trembling like a leaf, 

Mr. Winters took his hand in a firm, strong grasp 

“Now listen to me, my boy,” he said, kindly but 
firmly. ‘Whatever penalty your father chooses to 
inflict upon you, just bear in mind that it wonld be 
a mere nothing to a boy of firmness, and your own 
fears alone make its terror. Remember, too, that ] 
will be near you to-night, no matter what your fa- 
ther does or orders you to do.” 

Charnley was too much terrified to pay much at- 
tention to his tutor’s words. He only caught at the 
last sentence. 

“Oh, be near me, be near me!”’ he almost sobbed. 
“Come with me now.” 

“No,” said Mr. Winters; “go to your father alone, 
but I pledge you my word I will not be far off.’ 

“No,” he muttered, as the boy descended thx 
stairs, “I'll not let that brute of a man have thing: 
his own way this time. I'll be in the graveyard be- 
fore him, and save him from extreme terror if noth- 
ing worse.” 

As he passed the sitting-room, he heard Mr. 
Daigre’s loud voice. 

“Of with you, sir, and don’t stand moaning and 
trembling there!’ Remember there’s to be noshirk- 
ing, forif you don’t bring mea branch of that fir 
that grows by the Cliff monument, I'll know you've 
not been there, and back again you go. When 
you’ve been there about an hour, you may come 
back.” 

Mr. Winters did not pause to hear more, but hur- 
ried through the park and down the high-road to 
the graveyard, which stood not two hundred yards 
from the park gate. 

It was a warm, damp, autumn night, with misty 
exhalations rising from the wet earth. The moon 
was low, almost down, and it cast a strange, weird 
light through the trees and the swathes of mist over 
the tombstones, 

When he reached the gate of the cemetery, he 
paused to watch for Charnley. He could sce him by 
the faint light coming slowly down the road, turn- 
ing his head from one side to the other, as if he 
dreaded to see some terrible thing. 

Mr, Winters was just about to step forward and 
call out to him, when he caught sight of a tall figure 
behind the boy. 

“That brute is dubious of his experiment,’”’ he 
thought. “IIe has got natural affection enough per- 
haps to watch, and see the lad doesn’t come to harm. 
But I wish he was fifty miles away. Of course I 
can’tshow myself, and the poor boy is as badly off 
as if I wasn’t here.” 

He hid himself behind a large tree within the in- 
closure. Never in all his life did he ever forget the 
white face of the boy, and his wild, hunted look as 
the great iron gate slammed behind him. 

“Oh, Mr. Winters,’ he moaned, stretching out 
clasped hands, “you promised,—you promised, and 
you're not here to save me!” 

Itwas hard to hear those imploring words and 
give no sign, but the boy’s father was near by, and 
to show himself, the tutor knew, would only expose 
Charnley to worse punishment. He watched the 
boy groping his way like a blind person, talking and 
moaning to himself. 

“Ilis mind is completely unhinged,” thought Mr. 
Winters, “If he should turn suddenly and see his 
father following him, he’ll be crazed for life.” 

But he did not turn. With his hands outstretched 
as if to repel some assault, he moved on. Suddenly, 
just before the boy, Mr. Winters saw an appearance 
common enough of a damp autumn night in a 
crowded Southern graveyard. The vapor from a 
grave took on a white, luminous, phosphorescent 
light, and rose and spread almost in the outlines of 
ahuman figure. It bent and wavered, and seemed 
to stretch out shadowy arms to the boy. He stood 
for afew seconds dumb and rooted to the ground 
with horror. Then casting his arms above his head, 
with a long, shrill ery he sank tothe earth. Before 
Mr. Winters conld reach him, the father had him in 
his arms, 

“Rouse up, you foolish fellow!’ he was ealling to 
him, with something of tenderness in his voice. 
“T've been near you all the time. I just wanted to 
make a man of you, and it’s all over now. Why, I 
believe he’s fainted away,” loaking up to Mr. Win- 
ters with a seared face. “I didn’t mean to go so 
far, Why, this isn’t a faint! What is it? Bring 
some water, Mr. Winters. No, no,—rnb him and 
pour some of this brandy down his throat. Charn- 
ley, Charnley, my boy, look up! Dll never scare 
you any more, I give you my word,” 





“You never will, Mr. Daigre,”’ said Mr. Winters, 
with a broken voice, dropping the boy's hand he had 
been holding. ‘You have killed your son!” 

“It is not true!’’ cried the old man, in a hoarse 
voice. “It cannot be true! Don’t trifle with me, 
sir. You are trying to revenge yourself by fright- 
ening me. Go forthe doctor. I'll carry the boy in 
my arms home.”’ 

Mr. Winters hurried off. He felt it was useless; 
life seemed totally extinct. But for all that, a 
vague hope possessed him that something might be 
done. But the doctor’s verdict was decisive after a 
few moments’ examination, 

“Died of a sudden shock. Heart weak, but might 
have lived many years with care,—in fact, to old 
age.” 

And with that verdict ringing in his ears, and the 
sense of guilt in his heart, Mr. Daigre did not sur- 
wive his son six months. 

tS 
Forthe Companion, 


WAKING. 

Spring is waking! Spring is waking! 

Birds from far, the message bring. 
Winter's icy chain is breaking, 

Loud the joyous tidings ring! 
Nature’s heart with song rejoices, 

Anthems linging clear and high! 
Earth is eloquent with voices, 

And her thousand hills reply, 

Spring is waking! 





Waking! waking! ah, that story, 
Ever new in joyous spring, 
Comes to us ’mid light and glory, 
Bliss supreme that angels sing. 
Wagened from Iis dreary prisen, 
Brought to glorious life once more, 
Christ, our Lord, indeed is risen! 
Death is conquered evermore. 
Christ is risen! = 
ist is risen Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
———__ +e > 
For the Companion. 


MY FAST HORSE. 
A Question of Moral Character. 
By C. A. Stephens. 
In Four CHaprers,—Cuap. III. 

It cost sixty-five dollars to repair the damage done 
by the running away of my horse. 

This time my grandfather was not so much dis- 
posed to pity me. I had to borrow the moncy, In- 
deed, I was now fairly launched in the borrowing 
business. I was owing at least a hundred and eighty 
dollars to one and another of my friends, 

My beautiful horse, too, had wounded me in a 
sensitive spot, and from that moment my heart 
hardened towards him. I concluded that he was 
irreclaimable; yet I began the bitting-up punish- 
ment again, determined to subdue him if possible. 

Everything went wrong with me that fall. My 
debts were a constant burden on my mind; and, at 
last, to relieve myself of them, I resolved to trade 
off Brandywine as shrewdly as I could, 

The County Fair was set that fall for the 5th, 6th 
and 7th of October. Thayer, the horse-jockey, told 
me that this would be my time to sell or swap the 
horse. There was always horse-trotting at the Fair, 
and consequently a good many horse-fanciers and 
jockeys present. 

“But it will not be safe to take him 
grounds,” I said at once. 

Thayer agreed with me that it would not be quite 
safe, but said it was my best chance for a trade. 
“We'lllook out sharp for him,” he said. “I'll go 
in with you, and we won’t put him on the course.” 

Thayer, as I have said, was a true jockey. To 
cheat somebody was one of his especial pleasures; 
and even to assist to cheat somebody was better to 
him than not cheating at all. Besides, I think the 
fellow really felt that he owed me some service. I 
imagine that, seeing what I had lost by Brandywine, 
Thayer's conscience pricked him a little,—though it 
may be an open question whether the ordinary 
horse-jockey really has any conscience. 

But I have no right to lay the blame of taking my 
vicious horse upon the Fair grounds wholly upon 
Thayer. He influenced me,no doubt; yet I felt that 
I ought not to do it, and I should not have been in- 
fluenced. It was a piece of criminal carelessness to 
expose a crowd of people to the danger of having a 
runaway horse rushing among them. I knew well 
enough that no care on my part could certainly pre- 
vent such an event. 

However, I put Brandywine under strict discipline 
for three weeks; and then, though not without a 
good deal of uneasiness, I drove to the Fair. 

There were three or four thousand people, gath- 
ered from all parts of the county. Ikept watch and 
ward over my horse, walked him pompously round 
the race-course once or twice, but for the most part 
kept him tied in the shade. He attracted consider- 
able attention. 

During the first day, I had the pleasure of refus- 
ing an offer of three hundred dollars for him. 
Abont ten o’clock on the second day, I left him 
securely hitched, and in charge of a small boy, 
while I went to look after some of our stock; for 
grandfather had oxen, cows and sheep in the agri- 
enltural department. Iwas kept busy there for an 
hour or more. 

Thad the misfortune to know a fellow named Cal 
Crooker. He was one of those walking nuisances 
who presume on the strength of acquaintanceship 
to take your gun, or your horse, or your fishing-rod, 
and use it. If you don’t happen to be at home when 
he calls to borrow anything, he takes it all the same; 
in short, one of those very familiar, officions fel- 
lows, who make themselves too 
wherever they may be, 

This Cal Crooker was at the Fair, and seeing my 
horse and buggy standing apart, he concluded to 


on the 


much at home 





take a ride. He drove once round the course,— 





rather slowly,—so 1 was afterwards told; then took ' jured for still higher damages. 


And in any case, 


in a young lady, and set off to drive round again, a the least we could do would be to pay the physi- 


little faster. 
Before the fellow got round the second time, 
Brandy wine “bolted!” 


| clans’ charges, 


There was a “side show” in a tent near the track, | 


containing a tame bear, a fat woman, and some 
other curiosities. Some of the bystanders said it 
was the smell of the bear that started the horse; 
others, that it was the bass drum inside the tent, 
But I doubt whether the horse was frightened at all, 
—though it was plain enough that he had “bolted.” 

At the first jump, he landed Cal and the lady in 
the dirt, Cal held to the reins, and was dragged for 
a rod or two. Brandywine soon got rid of him, 
however, and darted along the race-course for two 
or three hundred yards, He then leaped the railing 
into the very midst of a crowd of people, cider- 
carts, fruit-stands, ete., and slung the buggy among 
them in a manner that was frightful. 

Men, boys, and women, were knocked over like 
ninepins; cider-carts were upset, and several wagons 
were run into and demolished. There was a fearful 
clamor, — screams, shouts, and all the noise of a 
panic, 

From the other side of the grounds, I heard the 
hubbub. Jumping on an ox-cart, I saw Brandy- 
wine seemingly flying above the heads of the peo- 
ple. The buggy appeared to bounce over them, 
First, it was high up in sight, then it disappeared; 
and at every spring there was a crash, or a chorus 
of shrieks, 

All the terrible consequences of this destruction 
and injury to life flashed through my mind. Lknew 
that I was to blame, and, for an instant, was tempt- 
ed to fly from the grounds and never be seen in 
those partsagain, Buta manlier impulse prevailed, 
and I coneluded to remain and take the conse- 
quences, whatever they mig’:t be 

I ran to help secure Brandywine. 
could get to him, he had run 
his course, demolished the bug- 
gy, and had ended his furious 
flight by plunging into an eat- 
ing-booth, where he broke a 
large amount of crockery, and 
literally smeared himself with 
custard pie! 

About ten men were holding 
him when I cameup. He was 
covered with foam, but there 
wasn’t a scratch on him. It 
was odd, but in all his stam- 
pedes with carriages while I 
owned him, he never once cut 
himself, 

You may well believe that it 
required some courage to step 
forward and claim the horse as 
mine,in face of what was being 
said, and amid the outburst of 
questions that was showered 
on me. 

There was intense excite- 
ment. The worst reports were 
flying. The cry was that six 
persons were killed, and more 
than twenty injured! I think 
that was the most trying mo- 
ment of my life. 

But the reports were exag- 
gerations. No one was killed, 
although it was wonderful that 
none were. A number of per- 
sons were knocked down and 
stunned, and three or four 
of them were seriously cut and 
bruised. 

It seemed almost as if my 
own life were in danger 
from the fellows whose booth Brandywine had 
“telescoped,’’ and the cider-cart men, and such oth- 
ers as had had wagons and stalls broken. These 
almost throttled me. They fairly hung on to my 
coat and to the bits of harness on the horse. I 
couldn’t step for them, 

“Damages! damages!’ rung in my ears, and they 
all wanted to be paid on the spot at once, 

There were some persons in tiie crowd, too, who 
knew about my horse and his vicious habit of “bolt- 
ing.”” Dark rumers and menacing whispers and 
scowls multiplied, and from more than one person I 
heard the ominous words, “jail” and “State Prison." 

It seemed that I had not a friend there, and that I 
could expect no spark of compassion from any one. 
The Philistines were upon me, tooth and nail! 

I shall not deny that I deserved all this; that I 
had brought it on myself. L have only to say that I 
never felt more thankful in my life than I did to see 
the respectable figure of my grandfather making his 
way into the crowd of my angry accusers. With a 
few judicious words, the old gentleman drew off the 
damage-seekers to himself. 

I led away my horse, left the grounds, and went 
home. Home seemed the best place forme. That 
was a black day. No trouble thus far had equalled 
this. I felt likeacriminal. Some desperate thoughts 
entered my mind, A boy grows old fast under such 
astrain, 

Grandfather came home late in the day, looking 
tired and distressed, He acted as if he had not in- 
tended to say anything to me that night. But on 
my venturing to make an inqniry, as I took his 
horse, his indignation found words, 

It would require over two hundred dollars to pay 
the damage done to earriages, booth and stalls, toe 
say nothing of my own buggy. Then it was likely 
that suit would be commenced by the persons in- 


But before I 


| 
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TROPICAL ANEMONE, 





The vicious character of my horse 
was well known, and by taking him upon the 
grounds, I had drawn upon myself the reprobation 
of the whole county, 

This was the substance of grandfather's outburst ; 
and he finshed briefly by saying that if I did not rid 
myself of that horse—honorably, he hoped—within 
a fortnight, he would rid himself of both of us! 

Thad no reason to blame him for a word he had 
said, and Lam glad to remember now that Ladid not 
speak a word in excuse of what Thad done. If he 
had taken his whip and given me a sound flogging, 
I shouldn’t have raised a hand—except to rub my 
bruises, 

It was of no use to sue Cal Crooker. He had 
nothing in the world except his suit of store clothes; 
and it was more than probable that those were not 


paid for, (To be continued.) 


oo 


For the Companion, 
SEA ANEMONES. 


Brilliant as the hues of the rainbow, and as varied 
in color,a group of anemones in their native cle- 
ment might be compared to a basket of freshly- 
gathered flowers. In examining the delicate fringes, 
as they wave gracefully in the water, one can almost 
imagine a fragrance arising from blooms so perfect. 
Ancients thought they were flowers, 
the ‘Roses of the Sea;” and in reading their lines 
of mystery, one cannot but exclaim,— 


Poets sang of 


“Oh, ye delicious fables! When the wave 
And wood were peopled, and the air, with things 
So lovely, why, ah, why has science grave 
Scattered your great imaginings ° 









Believing them to be flowers, I was onee examin- 
ing some beautiful orange-colored specimens, fully 
expanded, 


While watching the graceful waving 
of the tentacles, ashrimp 
was suddenly grasped by 
them, held, and literally 
“tucked in” the opening 
of the anemone. 

Calling in dismay a 
scientific friend, I learn- 
ed that the beautiful ob- 
ject was an 
animal, that 
boasted of a 


ravenous appetite 
and strong digestive 
organs; but yet, 
though obliged to 
acecpt the disagree- 
able fact “that all 
_ things beautiful are 

not what they 

seem,’ I must con- 
fess that my interest increased rather than dim- 
inished, 

The anemone is a polyp,—which word means 
“many-footed.”” Its anatomy is most peculiar. It 
is formed of two tubes, or sacks, one within the 
other, and has the appearance of having been orig- 
inally one long tube, the end of which has been 
turned in, leaving a round margin, crowned with 
many rows of tentacles, which make a thick, soft 
fringe. 

The inner tube, with an opening at the bottom, is 
the stomach, and the outer tube, with closed, flat 
base, is the body. There are vertical partitions be- 
tween the stomach and body, which divide the space 
into chambers and openings in these partitions, 
through which, in connection with the opening in 
the stomach, currents of water circulate. 

The mouth is the large opening at the top, and 
into it is taken an incredible quantity of food. The 
shrimp is the favorite morsel, but worms and small 
mollusks are by no means ignored; the latter are 
awallowed whole, the shells after a time being 
ejected. 

Each one of the tentacles, which are so graceful 
and appear so harmless, is provided with a number 
of coiled-up threads, called Insso-cells, so minute 
that they can be seen only with a microscope, and 
which, when thrown out, both poison and entangle 
the prey. 

The flesh of collectors of marine animals is often 
badly poisoned by them, 
is grasped by the tentacles and passed into the 
stomach, thongh many a dainty morsel is snatched 
When food is 
taken, the anemone withdraws its tentacles, folds up, 
and while digestion is going on, appears to sleep. 
After a time it expands slowly, by filling with 


When food is secured, it 


away by a neighboring marander. 


water, which is taken in chiefly at the mouth, 
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Yet though having so ferocious an appetite 
when food can be obtained, the anemone is so 
constituted as to exist months without nourish- 
ment. Naturalists reason that this is a compen- 
sation of nature when animals are unable to go | 
in search of food. 

This creature, though so beautiful in structure, 
has no intelligence and but little instinct. It 
does not seem to be even conscious of prey until 
the prey actually comes in contact with the ten- 
tacles. These are sensitive when touched, how- 
ever, and shrink up quickly into a solid round | 
mass. 

The large tanks at the New York Aquarium ! 
are connected, and one of the 
naturalists who is considered 
good authority told me that 
when feeding ani- 








mals in a_ tank 
near the anemo- 
nes, they became 
agitated, and ful- 
ly expanded the 
tentacles. This 


would prove that 
there is a slight 
sense of smell, o1 
some instinct yet 
unacknowledged. 

Almost ineredi- 
ble is the fact that 
the anemones are 
reproduced in four 
ways. 

The first and 
most reasonable is 
by eggs, which are 





trees and shrubs. A slight swelling 

arises on the side of the body, or at the base, 
then gradually enlarges, becomes perfect in 
form, and drops off. Several have been seen 


ing cut into particles with a knife. I have often 
severed them vertically and horizontally, and 
each section has become a perfect anemone. 


detached particles become perfect specimens. 
The anemone attaches itself to foreign sub- 
stances by the flat base, and a parent in loosen- 
ing its hold will often tear away and leave little 
particles; each of these will very soon assume 
life and form, and move off unconcernedly in 
Young anemones have 
but they in- 


search of new quarters, 
at first bat one row of tentacles, 
crease gradually outside, 

Anemones often assume an hour-glass shape, 
and freak form, having double 
double bodies. There is no distinction in sex, 
each animal being perfect in itself. 

Though seeming at most times stationary, 


in dises and 


the 
able to move themselves slowly 
by the 
base, thus stretching forward one side and grad- 
ually di along the other. They vary 
greatly in size, differing from one-eighth of an 
inch foot in diameter; they 
monly, however, from half an ineh 


anemones are 
A successive contraction and loosening of 
awing 
to one are 

to three 
inches. 

S:nall 


chosen 


medium-sized anemones should be 
a tank, 
and 


or 


for stocking as they absorb a 


great deal of substance 
In large publie 
removed, 
drop in cold fresh water to kill. 

These animals are hardy and long-lived, 
accounts are given us where people have kept 
them ten and I know of a 
piece of rock covered with anemones being taken 
from the water at Wood’s Hole, Mass., in August 
last. 
four hours 


tanks, an 


When needed for dissecting purposes, 


five, fifteen years, 


It was left to dry on the beach for twenty-! 
then returned 
the water, and each animal assumed life and 
perfeet form. 

In our climate as winter approaches, the anem- 
ones loosen their hold and sink into deeper and 


as an experiment, to 


warmer water, 
which attaches itself to the shell of one variety 
of hermit crab, and is carried about gallantly. 


on one parent, | 
They also multiply by self-division, or by be- | 






It is an established fact, also, that the hermit 
when taking up abode in a new shell loosens 
the anemone from the old one and carries it and 
places it on the new. 

It would be a difficult matter to decide which 
of the anemones, cither in form or color, are 
most beautiful. Those from the tropics are 
most brilliant, and look like flowers from dream- 
land. Stems of shaded orange are crowned with 
tentacles of gray, tipped with crimson; light pink 
standards bear fringes of white; and a base of 
velvet-like crimson often supports streamers of 
pink, white and gray. 

Some anemones erect themselves to the height 
of four and six inches, 
and have the finest 
and daintiest of fringe. 
The ‘‘crassicornis’’ 
shorter and _ wider- 
mouthed, and 
has thick, short 
tentacles. The 
white-armed 
anemone is more 
slender, and is so 
transparent that 
all organs are 
discernible. 

There is a 
beautiful maroon 
anemone with 
green spots, 


is 


tentacles, and crassi- 
cornis varicties less 
brilliant than our 


——— 


found in English wa- | 
ters, with medium-fine 
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their hands. Even if rom are turned out of 
offiee on what is to most minds full proof of 
their guilt, many persons in the community still 
believe them to be innocent. 

The difficulties, too, under which high officers, 
the superiors of those who are accused of crime, 
sometimes labor, are many. It does not follow 
that a man is guilty because he isaceused. That 
is something to be inquired into and decided by 
the evidence. 
with the duty of investigating, perform their 
task under a heavy responsibility. They are 
likely to be accused of ‘‘white-washing,” if they 
do not find enough proof to warrant them in 
discharging the supposed rascal; and of injus- 
tice, if they do discharge him. 

We have no doubt that rascality is much less 
common in official quarters than is usually sup- 
posed. The least taint of it, however, is a public 
disgrace, and good men should not tolerate it, 
They should never rest contented until the last 
trace of it is erased. 


Those officers who are charged 


——_——_~g@e—___—_—— 


“THEY SANG A ITYMN.” 


They sang a hymn, brit ne’er before 
Did chant on ¢ ‘th such thoug hts inspire; 





everywhere ‘‘shadowed” by lords and ladies of 
the bed-chamber, mistresses of the robes and 
ladies of honor, chamberlains, guaids and stew- 
ards, When they rise, they are attended by 
valets and pages; and when they go to bed, they 
must do so with all the form and ceremony 
which ancient custom imposes, They must wear 
prescribed costumes, and must take their meals 
in due state, 

The President has neither chamberlain nor 
page, nor has his wife ladics of henor, or other 
intrusive attendants. In public, he dresses as 
simply as the most obscure of his visitors, and 
receives them as one courtcous gentleman would 
another, In private, he pursues recreations to 
his taste, and is as quict in his family circle as 
any one can be, Ilis table is not loaded down 
with rare or costly luxuries, nor is it attended 
by lines of gorgcously-dressed lackeys. 

Thus the President’s life at the White Iouse 
typifies the simplicity, the democracy, and free- 
dom from etiquette, which are characteristic of 
the republic itself, and which are the life and 


| spirit of its institutions. 


———____~¢g9—___ 


A SINGULAR PROPHECY. 





Not Moses on the Red Sea shore 


It was a long-lost [Hebrew i 

Oft hymn’d on hills whe irophets trod; 
And while they sang, 2s heav’n it were, 
To look upon the Lamb of Gud. 









The Paschal moon wasshining bright 
On Olivet, and tower and tree; 

H In every house a burning l.ght, 

| y soula jubilee; 

tlonely upper room, 
rnd 2 tearts were wrung; 

soft 's doom 

Abuve the Cross on Calv’ ry hung. 
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LIFE AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 








vety-gray and pure 


| white, could not be equalled by the dyes of our 


The fourth and strangest reproduction is when | 


com- | 


are very prolific, | 
excess often has to be! 


and | 


There is a Enropean anemone | 


choicest silk velvets. 

IpA Batry Roberts, 

_e = 
DISHONEST OFFICIALS. 

As a body, the ofiicers of the United States, 
high and low, are doubtless as intelligent, hon- 
est and able, as any equal number of men in the 
country. Dut, unfortunately, there are excep- 
tions to this rule. 

There are “black sheep’? among them, and 
very black ones, too, who have sought and ob- 
tained office for the sake of the money they 
could make out of their positions. When the 
lawful gains of these men have not been as rapid 
as they wished, they have not scrupled to stoop 
to fraud to inerease their profits. 

Wrong-doing by public officers is a double 
scandal. It throws discredit not only upon the 
service in which they are employed, but upon 
the whole nation. When an official is detected 
in evil practices, the honest men in the same 
service suffer to some extent, by being classed 
with the rascal. 

If one could be sure that whenever a case of 
fraud bya public officer was detected, the guilty 
man would always be punished as he deserved, 
that would be Such, how- 
ever, is not the fact. Official dishonesty is, in a 
| certain sense, intrenched knavery. The offender 
| may be, and usually is, dislodged; but he fights 
jatan advantage, and sometimes wholly escapes 
the penalty of his crime, and even retains office. 

There several reasons for this, 
that nearly all officers get their positions and 
keep them by the use of influence, and not solely 
by their own merits. When they are attacked 
for dishonesty, the influence that has always be- 
friended them comes to their aid, and often it is 
very powerful. 

Dishonest officers, too, are very apt to make 
| friends with the ‘*mammon of unrighteousness, 
and that, too, comes to their rescue in the hour 
of need. 

A third reason is, the great difficulty of pro- 
| ducing absolute proof of wrong-doing. Govern- 
ment knaves are too shrewd to commit frauds 
| If they corrupt, if they accept 
| bribes, if they make unlawful profit out of con- 
tracts, they do it all indirectly, or secretly, so 
that the illicit gains cannot. easily be traced to 





some consolation, 


are One is, 





| openly. are 


formed and devel- = eae own. I recently saw 
oped upon the iH a varicty of German| Nothing could more strikingly show the con- 
walls of the parti- anemones (the first | trast between our Republic and the European 
tions. When ma- ever exhibited in} monarchies than the different modes of living at 
ture they drop this country), and in| the White IIouse and in the royal palaces. Itis 
down, and enter- beauty of form and/true that there is more or less formality and 
ing the digestive variety of color, hey | ceremony at the residence of our Presidents. 
cavity, are eject- excelled anything) One wing of the White House is given up to the 
ed from the I have ever scen. ; public needs of the chief magistrate, and is open 
mouth into the water with refuse They were attached to: the greater part of the day for all the world to 
food. the fat, round, Ger-| enter; while the President is obliged to hold al- 
The stomach is wonderfully accom- man oysters, and | most daily receptions; and, during the winter, 
modating, and fulfils a multitude of fully expanded. The;threws open the doors of the White Touse at 
functions, receiving, swallowing and fringes were beauti-; frequent intervals, on the occasions of his 
rejectin, 2 continual rejecting seem- fully delicate, and | levees. 
ing a norm! condition, : 5 the shades of clear} But, compared with Buckingham Palace, the 
They increase, also, by budding like FRINGED ANEMONE. orange, eream, vel-| Clysee, the Quirinal, or the Winter Palace, the 


White Louse is not only a very modest man- 
sion, inside and out, but it is wanting in the 
show and state which belong to kingly resi- 
dences. While one half of the White Ilouse is 
as public and open as any of the national de- 
partments, the other, or western wing, is simply 
a private mansion, in which the President and 
his family live and have their home. 

Nor is this home so clegant or so spacious as 
those of many a wealthy American citizen in 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, or 
While it elegantly, it is by no means gor- 
geously, fitted up. But few of the rooms are 
what would be called spacious, While somo of 
them are quite small, and very simply furnished. 
Many of the royal palaces abroad have hundreds 
of rooms, and provide lodging for large numbers 
of attendants and guests. The private wing of 
the White Tlouse has only eight bed-chambers, 
Thero are, besides, a well-furnished library, a 
bath-room, several sitting-rooms, and a large 
dining-hall. 

When President Hayes desires to be alone, he 
retreats to a small and modest room in the 
south-west corner of the building, originally in- 
tended as a dressing-room, which ho calls his 
“study.” 

Thero is only one apartment in this domestic 
wing of the White Ilouse that is showy, and re- 
minds one of the rooms in some of the palaces; 
this is what is called the “‘grand state bed- 
chamber.”” It is supposed to be intended as the 
bedroom of the chief magistrate of the nation; 

“but,” said President Hayes, recently, “TI never 
slept in it.” This chamber, indeed, is only used 
when the President is entertaining some very 
distinguished guest. One of the last persons 
to oceupy it was the Prince of Wales, who vis- 
ited this country nearly twenty years ago, and 
was the guest of President Buchanan. 

Of course, the greater part of the President’s 
day is occupied with public business; and then 
he has to leave his comfortable home in the west 
wing, and remain either in his public office, o1 
in the room where the Cabinet holds its sessions. 
But during the few hours that he is able to spend 
with his wife and children, his seclusion is just 
as private, and his freedom from the intrusion 
of strangers and business as perfect, as that of 
any unofficial gentleman in the land. 


Boston. 


is 





‘enjoy this privacy, They are at all times and 





Nor David with his living lyre} | 


The sovereigns of Europe can seldom or never 


| The following anccdote of Mr. Madison has never 
| before been published, It is told hy the venerable 
| Dr. E.,a member of a family eminent in Revolu- 
| tionary annals. 

| “When I returned from Oxford, I was sent by my 

| father to pay my respects to his old friends, [x- 
| Presidents Madison and Jeficrson. To a young 
man fresh from the luxury of old Cnglish homes, 
Virginia life offered constant perplexity and sur-- 
prise. We have nothing now to correspond with 
the vast waste tracts over which I and my servant 
travelled on pack horses; the bogs of mud; the 
great bare houses swarming with Llacks; the lavish 
fare; the courtly hospitality with which J, an utter 
stranger, was welcomed in them. 

“Slavery, too, was new and startling tome. In ono 
house I observed a middle-aged mulatto woman, 
of singularly noble bearing, wandering restlessly 
through the rooms. My host spoke to her, but she 
passed on a3 though deaf, 

«The poor creature is not herself,’ said the gen- 
tleman, kindly. ‘Isold her son the other day—an 
only child. Yes, it’sa great pity! Dut such thincs 
must happen, It’s a necessity, and necessity knows 
no law.’ 

“T had not recovered from the impression which 
this incident had made, when Irreached Mr. Madi- 
son’s. I found him living very plainly in a com- 
fortable farm-house. During most of my stay ho 
was confined to his room by rheumatism. 

“Mrs. Dolly Madison was a homely but attractivo 
woman, with a steady cye, much decision in step 
and manner, and a singularly tender, pleasant voice. 
“In speaking of the future of the Republic, Mr. 
Madison said, ‘Before many years there will be an 
attempt to sever this Union. If it succeeds, the 
States never will reunite.’ 

“T mentioned the circumstance of the slave woman 
to him, though cautiously, as he had always been 
familiar with slavery. Ile listened with attention, 
and raising himself in bed, said, impressively,— 

“*Young man, you will Ive to sce the day when 
that question of slavery will tear this country to 
fragments,’ ”’ 

In view of after events, the prophecy is worth re- 
membering. 


~+~+>>—_—_ 


A TRUE MAN. 

William Welsh, the brother of the present minis- 
ter to England, had a national reputation for benev- 
olence and integrity. Ile was chosen President of 
the Indian Commission, from the reliance which tho 
country placed in his invincible honesty. He said 
once to a young man,— 

“At your age, birth, position and wealth, appear 
enduring things; but at mine, a man secs that noth- 
ing lasts but character.” 

There aro few men whose character cxerts so 
sharp and powerful an effect upon those with whom 
they come in contact, as did that of Mr. Welsh- 
IIe was a tall, soldicrly old man, whose white hair 
and courtly bearing alone would have inspired re- 
spect; but there was a force of truth in the keen eyo 
and simple, direct speech, which made it very em- 
barrassing for a corrupt man to endcavor to deceive 
him. 

Tho city of Philadelphia holds in trust certain 
charities, the income of which smounts to several 
millions of dollars annually. The management of 
these vast sums is confided to a Board of men se- 
lected for their unimpeachable honor. Of theso 
Mr. Welsh was chairman. <A few years ago threo 
of the most powerful political ringleaders in that 
city manenvred themselves into the Board fer the 
worst purposes, They had great wealth and un- 
limited political influence. 

“What is to be done, Mr. Welsh?” he was asked, 
on the day after their election, “They will rob 
while you are looking at them. Nobody will daro 
hint suspicion.” 

“Oh, we will deal with them pleasantly,—pleas- 
antly,” said the old gentleman, calmly. 

The Board met an hour later. The new-comers 
were in their places. 

“Gentlemen,” said the venerable chairman, in the 
gentlest of voices, his eye full npon them, “it is 28 
well to say frankly at once that we know yon, and 
know why you are here. It will be necessary fot 
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THE YOUTH'S 
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you to leave your usual habits outside of this Board. 
No fraud nor stealing will be permitted iu it, We} 
will now proceed to business.” 

The men were absolutely stunned into silence, and 
while they remained on the Board conducted them- 
selves with scrupulous honesty. There never prob- 
ably was & more signilicant example of the sheer 
force of resolute integrity. 

MEN’S MANNER TOWARDS WOMEN. 

A vigorous writer suggests that the lamentable 
change Which has come over the manner of gentle- 
men towards ladies may be duc to the decay of fine 
manners in Women. Morally, he thinks, women 





are as good as they ever were; but many of them 
have become excessively familiar with men. This 


fact makes it dificult for men to preserve towards 


manly respect for trac womanhood, 
It is not every man who is, like Thackeray* 
Newcome,—that “brother of girls 


s Col. | 
»’ tousean Arab’ 3| | 
epithet,—whose respect for woman, as woman, was | 
so inbred that he took off his hat when spoken to by ! 
au abandoned female. 

Other causes for this decay the writer finds in the 
independence of certain women, and in the neglect | 
of another class to express tlicir appreciation of lit- | 
ts attentions. Why should a man hand a woman 
achair who tells him, “Iean get it myself’? Shonld 
he nottake herat her word?) Why should he rise 
when she rises, when she docs not acknowledge the 
attention? Ile may be tired, or it may be inconven- 
Why should a gentleman put himself out 
for an independent or a thankless woman ? 

That is the writer’s way of putting it,— 
are legitimate, 


ient. 


and the 
seeing that men are not 
martyrs, who sacrifice themselves from a love of 
-immolation 2? 

Young women in whom these bad habits have not 
permanently located themsclves, ought to reflect | 
that few men are likely to offer attentions to m 
line women, or women 


inferences 





se 





cus. 
never say, “Thank 
nor are they apt to be deferential to women 
are themselves indifferent to decorum. If a 
lady does not exact deference, she will not receive it. 


who 
you;” 


who 


The woman to whom comes the sudden reflection, 
“He didn’t behave towards as a gentleman 
should towards a lady!” should certainly ask her- 
self, “Ilas my conduct towards him been that of a 
well-bred lady ?”’ 

The corruption of the best is the most pernicious | 
in its effect. 


mec 


+o 


A “PREHISTORIC” DISCOVERY. 
Readers of Dickens’s “Pickwick Papers” may re- 
call the famous discovery, 


made by certain amateur 
antiquarians, of a flat stone inscribed with singular 
characters. The amateurs congratulated themselves 
on exhuming some precious relic of past ages, until 
informed that the stone had long been used as a} 
doorstep, and that the singular 
“Bill Stumps. Ilis Marl.” 

A similar “find” has turned the laugh against | 
several local antiquarians of Wisconsin. In one of | 
the counties, Washington, of that State, twosingular | 
stones were recently dug up. 


characters read, 


One antiquarian pro- 
nounced them the best specimens yet discovered of | 
the peculiar stones with which some prehistoric race | 
ground its corn, j 
He secured these valuable relics of a dead race 
and sent them to the State Historical Society, with 


an elaborate description. | 


Then he began the prep- 
aration of a learned paper, based on these stones, | 





on “The Prehistoric Evidences in Wisconsin.” Alas! ! 
“The best-laid sel mes o’ mice and men | 
Gang aft: ’ | 

And leave us naught bnt srict and pain 


That iconoclast, “the oldest inhabitant,” produced 
his budget of facts. With these he proved that 
these stones formerly belonged to a potter named 
Swandoller, who ground clay with them many years | 
ago. Everybody in the State, it is said, accepts the 
explanation, except the author of the learned paper. | 
He still holds to his theory. 


| 
Por promise «l joy | 
| 
| 
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AN EGY 
In Ezypt, 


YPTIAN AUCTION 
in England or Ameriea, the aue- 
Noneer makes his living by his tact and his voice, | 





ER. | 


} 


as 


But the Ezyptian auctioncer, unlike his Western | 


brethren, has no high stand and hammer from which 
and with which he “knocks off” 
and down the market-place, holding with an out- 
Stretched arm the carpet, pistol, or amber mouth- 
Piece fora pipe, which he is commissioned to sell. 
Down at one end of the market a bidder ealls out, 
“Onc hundred piastres!’ 
shouis the 
end of 
fere ls 


goods. THe runs up 


“A hundred piastres! 


the market, where another bidder has of- 
ninety-nine and three-fourths piastres. “One 
hundred anda quarter piastres!? one 
in the middk the auctioneer, pro- 
claiming the bid, to the upper end of the market. 

He receives for his labor one-fortieth of the sell- 
ing price. 


shonts some 
+, and away runs 


auctioneer becomes a broker, and visits all the cof- 
fee-honses, warehduses and enters private | 
houses, and even the harem. IIc knows everybody | 
and everything, all, all listen to him. 


inns, 


—- 


COUNT CAVOUR AS FARMER. 
Head-work is quite as important as hand-work for 
he highest sneeess in farming. If young men of 

pote ation, with intelligent views of what farming 


~ needs, and with enterprise, wonld take hold of some 
of 


| great farmer. 


| sleeping-places of the dead. 
| yard, England, may be found the following singular | 
| inscription on a headstone set up by the parishion- 


| clerk of this parish). 


auctioneer, as he runs towards the othe rj 


If the sale is a very important one, the | 


make wonderful changes in a few years. It is not 
generally known that Count Cavour, ‘the great 
Statesman of Italy, was a very successful farmer at 
one period of his life. At a time when Austrian 
influence predominated in Piedmont he was thrown 


out of public life, and finding nothing else to do | 


turned to farming. 
The same habits of careful observation and rapid 
execution that had made him the first statesman of 


| Italy and the best of its editors, made him alsoa | 
He introduced marked improvements | 


in agriculture, increased both the variety and the 

value of crops, kindled enthusiasm among his neigh- 
bors, and organized several farming associations, 
whose influence has been widely felt through north- 
ern Italy. If he had not been called from his farm 
to care for the State, his example would have incite 
other prominent men to cultivate their estates 


cultural wealth of Italy. 
+o 
BONAPARTE'S MANNERS. 

The “Recollections of the Marquis de Beaure- 
gard,”’ a French nobleman of the last century, con- 
tains the following description of Bonaparte’s man- 
ners: 


Generally the speeches of Bonaparte were lucid 
and sparkling; they were concise, vigorous, full of 
power and seuse, but wanting in fecling. The im- 
pression excited by this young man was a painful | 
admiration; the mind was dazzled by the superiority 
of his t: ulents, but the heart felt oppressed. 

There was hot to be found in him any trace of | 
that generous magnanimity that forestalls confi- | 
dence, and forms the most beautiful feature in the 
character of heroes, 

Among the personages met in the different scenes 
just described, Bona > alone seemed to possess 
the habits and easy air given by frequenting society. 
His smooth auburn hair was dressed in a queue; it 
was not powdered, and hung very low over his fore- 
head and the sides of his face. His eyes were red 
with fatigue. 

He had the smooth, sallow coloring that physiolo- | 
gists state to belong to melancholy temperaments, 
and is, in their opinion, an index of the greatest 
powers of mind. Lastly, as said before, he was quite 
destitute of gentlen 3 or grace. His actions and 
words always bore the impress of a harsh arrogane 
making his superiority always felt, but by maki 
others ill at ease. 

As he was going away, Marquis Henry somewhat 
happily expressed the painful feeling he had expe- 
rienced. ‘General,’ was his departing speech, 
“why cannot men love you as much | as they are 
compelled to esteem and admire you? 
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ONE OF THE OLD EPITAPHS. 
The taste for funeral doggerel in our good fore- 
fathers, is something marvellous to us. People now- 


d | but “an intellectual pastime. 


son a even the least things with a halo of interest which 
all women that fineness of manner which marks liberal scale, and thereby increased largely the agri- | they could never ‘otherwise have possessed, 
|} smuton the ear of corn, the disease 


| 


| 


| 


| you that Ihave made to the women of Europe. 


| 





a-days certainly can see little less than profanation | 


in bad rhymes and worse puns written over the 
In Crayford churech- 


ers in remembrance of Peter Isnell: 


Here lieth the body of Peter Isnell (thirty years 
He lived respected as a pious 
and a mirthfal man, and died on his way to church 
© assist at a wedding, on the 31st day of March, 
1811, aged seventy years. The inhabitants of Cr: 
ford have raised this stone to his cheerful memory, 
aud as a tribute to his long and faithful services, 








“The life of this clerk was just three-score and ten, 
Nearly half of which time he had sung out ainen. 

In his youth he was married, like other young men; 
but his wife died one day, so he chanted amen. 

A second he took; she departed; what then? 

Ile married and buried a third with amen. 

Thus his joys and his sorrows were treble, but then 

Ilis voice was deep bass as he sang out amen. 

On his horn he could blow as well as most men, 

So his horn was exalted in blowing amen. 

But he lost all his wind after three-se re and ten; 
And here, with three wives, he waits till agen 

‘The trumpet shall rouse him to sing out amen.” 









~~ 


THRASHING THE SCHOOL-MASTER. 

Thrashing a school-master is not so pleasant a 
| pastime as it used to be. People do not look upon a 
teacher now as the lawful prey of every rowdy who 
happens to be under his instruction, as they did in 
the days when the success of a person as 2 school- 
teacher, depended quite as much upon his muscles 
as upon his schelarship. 

These facts were learned rather painfully the 
other day at Glover, Vt., by four overgrown boys, 


| who tied up their school-teacher and gave him a 
sound thrashing because he attempted to interfere 


with their fun during school hours, 

They were arrested and placed in 
of misdemeanor, and it cost 
them out. Their irate parents, who had to pay the 


jail on a charge 





| 
xty dollars each to get | 
| business by 


|: 


| 
| 


bills, gave their promising offspring a flogging com- | 


py ared with which the thrashing they gave > the teach- 
er was mere play; and the next day, while their 
backs were still smarting, they were all rearrested 
onacharge of assault and battery, and bound over 
to answer at court. If convicted, the minimum 


t penalty is one year at hard labor in prison. 


+o _ 
“WELL ENOUGH” NOT THE “BE; 
The rule of “Let well enough alone,” is one to be 
used with discretion, or it will only serve the inter- 
est of laziness. The following is told of John C. 
Calhoun: 





He was hanging a large picture in his drawing- 
room, and after several ineffectual atter mpts to get it 


| just right,—sometimes the cord being too short, and 


sometimes too long,—he laughingly remarked that 

it should suit him if it took him the rest of his natu- 
rallife. The next time he mounted the step-ladder, 
it slipped from its fastening, and let the honorable 
gentleman on to the floor, Some one remarked, 
“The trouble was, Mr. Calhoun, you didn't let well 
enongh alone.” 

“It never was well enough,” he cried, jumping to 
his feet and straightening the ladder; *tand T am 
7 out of patience with people who always have 

saw ready for every disaster; and ‘Let well cnongh 
alone’ seems to me the most pernicious of the whole 
| anal of them, My picture is ndt ‘well enough’ 


| Weight of Saw packed a shivping 


{and Scroll Designs, 4 Tinstrated Lessons for beginners, 





| PERRY MASON &CO., 


the worn-ont farms of New England, they could until it occupies the proper place; is neither too far ! 


| from the ceiling norteoe near the floor; until it is in 


the best possible position, artistically cousidered.”’ 
tl | 
PLAYING WITH THE MICROSCOPE. | 
A writer in Science Gossip pleads that the micro- | 
scope is 2 toy as well as a scientilic instrument, and | 
as such should be used to furnish recreation to the | 
| 





mind, Ie says: 


What wonders—what beauties—does it reveal! 
Well has it been said that the microscope is a door 
into another world. It isso, and the man who uses 
it merely as such is amply rewarded. The door is 
opened, and he is almost bewildered with the variety 
and beauty of what he sees. His mind is enlarged, 
his views are corrected, his taste is charmed, his 
wonder excited. The whole man 1s elevated, re- 
freshed and invigorated. Itis not only a pastime, 


” 


It induces the habit of observation, and surrounds 


The 
of the leat of 
the potato, the mould on the cheese, are all now 
full of interest. The most unpromising object often 
exhibits a most unexpected character, or reveals 2 
| long-looked-for secret. And thus the mind is not 
only refreshed, but stored with a new fact, which in 
its turn proves to be only the cradle of another. 





+> —_ -——-- 

A HEALTHY, BEAUTIFUL COSTUME. 

It is reported that several years ago, 2 number of 
American women, who had become interested in 
| the dress question, sent to Worth, the celebrated 
Parisian modiste, asking him, “What costume can 
be devised that will be perfectly healthy and at the 
| same time beautiful?” 

He replied, “I have to make the same answer to 
The 
costume of the Persian women is the handsomest 
upon the face of the carth. It consists of a loose 
waist, short skirt and trousers not too loose. 
have made this costume beautifully and hung it up 
in Paris, but the women will not wear it. I can do 


nothing more. They must suffer until they are will- 





| ing to adopt it.” 
7? — 
TONGUE Vs. HEART. | 


He who would excite feeling in another must first 
feel his own pathos. For, in emotion, the principle | 
holds good which was expressed in the line that Dr, 


“Who rules o’er freemen should himself be free;” 
which contains a truth, though Johnson did write,— 
“Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 

A famous orator of this city once said to a woman 
whose burning words and tender pathos had moved 
a great andiet nee to tears, “I envy your power to | 


| Johnson parodied ,— | 





touch the sensibilities. Why can’t I make the peo- 
ple cry ?”° 

“Because,” she replied, ‘you never weep. 

He had flame in his mental forge, but no fountain 
in his heart. 
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W. E. DENNIS, 
Probably the best penman of his 
Dennis, 


age in the world is 
Master W. EF. the son of a shoemaker at Chester. 
N.H. He is now about seventeen years old, and is 
ly known throughout the country, his autograph having 
been published in Scribner's, St. Nicholas and other pe- 
riodicals, among others Who have le: irned) from “Gas- 
kell’s Compendium.” He was recently employed in Bos- 
ton, and is now teacher of Penmanship at Wright's Bu 
ness College, Brooklyn, N. Y., getting : 
also, in addition to th: it, he does considerable exrd-writ- 
ing and other job-work. Few have any idea of the prices 
good pen-work commands in such cities as Brooklyn. 
From seventy-five to a hundred dollars is considered a 
very moderate estimate for writing “resolutions,” testi- 
monials, &e. 

Portraits of other young penmen who have learned from 
Neepien s Compendium, and thereby made for themselves 
Kune, will be published during the vear. 
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For the Companion, 


NIGHT. 


She roams, with form ‘alf-shrouded 
In dusky mists of hair, 

The glittering or dull-clouded 
Imimensities of air 

Awtin her mix 















nis , 

Majestic and quie | 

The spell of some incessant, | 

ious despair. 

Seneath her and above her, | 
While forth her dim feet go, | 

Flock the fiir stars that love her, | 
With kibyrinthine glow, | 

Now in stills ndor burning, | 
ow shaken os if with yearning, } 

Perpetually discerning 


Her immemorial woe! | 





With plaintive sighs and hollow, 
With imoauns that dic or swell, 
The winds her wanderings follow 

And her secret well, 
In varying voices yearly 
They mourn her doom austerely, 
Yet its deep anguish clearly 


Their wild lips will not tell! 


Grim owls that hoot and mutter, 
Weird bats that wheel and sweep, 

Stray moths on wings that flutter | 
Viiere damp flowers droop in sleep,- 

To these come vague divinings | 

Of all her mute repinings, 






Awl why with silvery shining 
ler noiseless dewtalls weep! 
The sea, now softly sobbing, 


Now a mad Jife that raves, 
Lamenting, billowing, throbbing 

Through cor auto ss coves and caves, 
One song of pit y 
Through ail ine Bal sefuleurese 
That bound its myriad verges 

With multitudinous waves! 


sut she, supremely mournful, 

Pursues with tireless pace 
One flying afar, and scornful 

Of her funereal grace: 
Day, that through heaven’s expanses 
Kternally advances, 
Hiding from her sad glances 

Ilis grand, irradiate face! 

EpGAar FAWCETT. 
+12 r-—_—_——- 


For the Companion, 


A LOSS AND A LESSON. 


It was April, and little Nell was erying, She 
was standing by a window, looking out at a 


man who was walking away from the house 
down the street. The man had a basket on his 
arm, and in the basket was little Nell’s kitten, 
—her pet kitten. 


I ought to say eat, 





for the ‘*Mighty Purrer’’— 
as little Nell called her—was no longer a kitten. | 
Ever since she had opened her eyes she had been 
little Nell’s pet and playfellow, and while she 
remained a kitten had answered that purpose 
very well. 

But now she had reached cathood, Her tem- 
per had become hasty and sharp; her claws had 
grown t> suit, and she was no longer a safo 
companion, 

So little Nell’s mother had felt for some time 
as she watched the two frolicking together about 
the house; father finally saw, when 
he came home one evening and found that the 
last of a series of bad scratches from the Mighty | 
Purrer’s paws had perilously grazed his little } 
daughter's eye. Then his order went forth, and 
Hav&hs, the man, was carrying the pet away, | 


and so her 








neither little Nell nor any one one else knew! 
where. 
“My daichter,”’ said her father, as, seeing her 


grief, he drow her 


to his side, 


gently away from the window 
put his strong arms around her and 


pressed his warm cheek against hers, “papa is 


very sorry to grieve his little Nell by taking 
away her kitten, But don't you think he knows 
best?” 

“Yes, said little Nell; but still the tears 


would come. 


It was November, 
This time 


too, 


and little Nell was erying 
she was standing at the win- 
vain looking at 


again. 


dow, and a a man who was | 
; but this time the man was 


going out, 


carrying something 


coming in, not and he was carrying, 


but a 





not a basket, casket; and the easket was 
for the little Nell’s dead baby sister, 
which lay in the room up stairs. \ 

And little Nell stood with | 
her father and nother by the side of the casket, | 
and looked upon the face 





body of 
when, by-and-by 


within it, so cold and | 


white, but fresh and fair, her tears burst out 
anew, and she thought it was very hard that 
God should take back His gift so soon. 
“Why, papa,’ she asked, “tis God so hard?” 
“Po you remember your pet. kitten, little | 
Nell?" he re plie “ll. | 
“Yes, pa pa.” | 
“Tow yon loved he r very much, and would 
have gladly kept her? and how papa sent her| 


away beeanse he knew it was best that aie 
should not keep her? 
could not bear to 


and how he told you he| 


} reached England. 





that he did what he did because he loved her, 
and for her sake?” 

“Yes, papa,’ 

**So we have loved the little baby sister, and 
glad enough we would have been to keep her; 
but God knows best what is best for us, and for 
some good reason of His own He has taken her 
away. Perhaps He saw that our love for her was 
going to do harm to both her and us, Do you 
not think we had better let Him do as He thinks 
best?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

And that night at family worship little Nell’s 
verse was this: ‘For He does not afilict willingly, 
nor grieve the children of men,”’ 

EpwaArp ABporr, 


- +o — 
THE FAITHFUL SENTINEL. 
Peter the Great was a tyrant, but, on the 


whole, 
sian subjects. 


his tyranny did good service for his Rus- 
Arbitrary, as all despots must 
be, he was not without rude notions of justice, 


jand a certain consideration for those who mer- 
| ited encouragement. 


One day a young recruit was standing guard 
before the door of the entrance to Peter’s private 
chambers in the palace of St. Petersburg. He 
had received orders to admit no one, As he 
was passing slowly up and down before the 
door, Prince Mentchikoff, the favorite minister 
of the Czar, approached, attempting to enter. 
He was stopped by the reeruit. ‘The prince, who 
had the fullest liberty of calling upon his master 
at any time, sought to push the guard and pass 
him, yet the young man would not move, but 
ordered His Highness to stand back. 

“You fool!’ shouted the prince, 
know me?” 

The ree ruit smiled, and said, ‘“‘Very well, Your 
Highness, but my orders are peremptory to let 
nobody pass.”” 

The prince, exasperated at the low fellow’s 
impudence, struck him a blow in the face with 
his riding-whip. 

“Strike away, 


“don’t you 


Your Highness,”’ said the sol- 
dier, “but I cannot let you go in.” 

Peter, in the room, hearing the noise outside, 
opened the door and inquired what it meant, 
and the prince told him. The Czar was amused, 
but said nothing at the time. In the evening, 
however, he sent for the prince and the soldier. 
As they both appeared, Peter gave his own cane 
to the soldier, saying,— 

“That man struck you in the morning; now 
you must return the blow to that fellow with my 
stick.’ 

The prince was amazed. ‘Your Majesty, 
said, ‘‘this common soldier is to strike me?”’ 
“T make him a captain,” said Peter. 

“But Pm an officer of Your Majesty’s 
hold,” objected the prince. 

“T make him a colonel of my Life Guards and 
an officer of the household,”’ said Peter again. 

“My rank, Your Majesty knows, is that of 
General,’’ again protested Mentchikoff. 

“Then I make him a General, so that the 
be: ating you get may come from a man of your 

rank.’ 

The prince got a sound thrashing in the pres- 
ence of the Czar, the recruit was next day com- 
missioned a Ge neral, with the title of Count 
Oroinoff, and was the founder of a powerful 
family, whose descendants are still high in the 
imperial service of Russia, 


he 


house- 


Sn +o — 
THE ENGLISH “SLOW-COACH.” 
The London correspondent of the Boston Jour- 

nal says that the slowness with which business 

moves in England is very vexatious to Ameri- 
cans. We tell two amusing facts as illustrations 
of British inertia: 

A gentleman from Rhode Island who is en- 
gaged in introducing an important invention 
here, says that he comes constantly upon stum- 
bling biocks in the shape ef delays. He is 
called up one morning by his solicitor, who 
Wears 2 very grave and rinjured expression, 

“So, sir,’ says the solicitor, “you go to see 
your patent lawyer without consulting me.”’ 

The American expresses his surprise at such a 
remark. 

“But you ought not to go to see him in that 
manner, You should only communicate with 
him through us.” 

To this the American rigidly objects. 

“Very well; you can do as you like; but you 
are trampling upon established custom.”” And 
the solicitor goes away fecling injured. 

Nothing new ean ever be accomplished under 
two days, generally two weeks. An American 
once arrived in London ona very important mis- 
sion to 2 prominent banker here. ‘The business 
which concerned the bank was, in a Yankee way 
of thinking, extremely pressing. 

The American went to the banker's private 
office and presented his letters as soon as he 
The banker said,— 

“This is very important, and I will have the 
papers laid before my solicitor. 

‘And T suppose that Tcan have an interview 








with you to-morrow, possibly?’ interrupted 
| Brother Jonathan. 

“Well, hardly worth while,” answered John 
Jul. 


There was no alternative, and our American 


| friend waited a week, then repaired to the bank- 


er’s mansion, The house was filled with com- 
pany, and the banker, after the important sub- 
ject had been nervously approached two or 
| three times, said,— 

“Well, the solicitors are still busy with those 
yapers, | believe; but if you will come into the 
office about the day after to-morrow, I think we 


grieve his little daughter, but+ cam begin to enter into the subject."’ 





And it was not until weeks had thus flown away | a hundred times, for she had travelled all over 
that anything like an understanding was arrived , the world with her. 


at on an affair which concerned the English 


banker’s interest rather more than it did the, the lady so that it almost made her ill. 


American’s. 
————— 


COOLED BY A COMPLIMENT. 


There was admirable adroitness, as well as} 


Christian meekness, in the way a good old Rhode 
Island Quaker of the long ago days killed an an- 
gry man’s wrath with a soft answer: 


Gov. Brenton had placed him on a farm be- 
longing to him, situated on the south end of the 
island adjacent to Brenton’s Point, and stocked 
the same largely with sheep. Ina violent snow 
storm, such as used to prevail more frequently 
than of late in New E ngland, these sheep were 
driven by the inclement tempest of wind and 
sleet off the rocks into the sea, where they per- 
ished. 

When Robinson communicated the loss of the 
sheep to Brenton, the governor being a man of 
hasty temper, he flew into a towering rage with 
his tenant, and reproached him in unmeasured 
terms for the loss of the sheep, through, as he 
charged, gross neglect. 

To all the abuse heaped upon him, Robinson 
answered not a word, which submissiveness 
seemed only to increase Brenton’s ire, who, at 
last, in his frenzy, declared that Robinson should 
pay him for his lost sheep, and bid him choose 
aman to arbitrate their value, while he chose 
another, which Brenton did, on his part, in- 
stanter. 

It was now Robinson’s turn to choose his man. 
“Friend Brenton,’’ said he, ‘‘I know of no one 
whom I should prefer to trust my interest with 
than thou! I think I will choose thee for my 
man!" 

This was too much for the governor, who, 
after bursting into an uproarious fit of laughter, 
told his unmanageable tenant to go back to the 
farm and he would venture to trust one more 
flock of sheep in his care.—Providence Journal, 





For the Companion. 


IN A MARCH GALE. 


Where cold and bright along the open sea 
The sunlight sparkles, there the rushing blast 
Fills the white sail, and bends the supple mast; 
Tosses the flying spray in savage glee, 
And sweeps the screaming gulls far off a-lee; 
Through forests, where gnarled boughs weird shadows 
cast, 
Singing sonorous songs, it hurries fast, 
And o’er the brown-clad meadows whistles free. 
Roar loud, March winds, for bluster as you w rill, 
The flower-buds grow beneath the last year’s leaves; 
Among the orchard trees the bluebirds trill; 
And in a little time, about the eaves 
Swahows will flit, and on the sloping hill, 
The harvesters pile high the golden sheaves. 
Tuos. 8S. CoLLiEr. 


——_+oe—___—_—_——_ 
BOOKS WORTH READING. 

There is no excuse in these days, when good 
books, that is, books which refresh and recreate, 
are abundant, for a person wasting time on 
‘society novels,’’ or poor translations of worse 
French and German love-stories. A lady thus 
writes in Scribner’s about reading: 


Women sometimes think they will not be in- 
terested in the standard English classics, just 
because they are standard and classic. Not long 
since, an intelligent lady was telling me how 
surprised she was to find Bacon’s Essay s’’ so 
interesting. She says 

“T was ‘Tying on the 1 lounge in my husband's 
library one evening, after an unusually weari- 
some day, and took it up because it was the 
nearest book, and I really felt as if I could not 
go across the room for another. I was perfectly 
absorbed before I knew it, and read for an hour 
with a sense of freshness and exhilaration which 
I had not known for a long time. | felt as if 
somehow I had got back to the beginnings of 
things. I had always supposed that Lord Bacon, 
being very leatned, was therefore very dull and 
entirely bevond my comprehension.” 

If you like history,— 

“The world is all before you, where to choose.” 
If you are fond of science, you cannot fail to be 
interested in the papers and books in this field, 
—never so numerous and never so well adapted 
for popular reading as now. 

If you imagine any of these departments ‘‘too 
literary,’”’ and cannot be happy without a novel, 
there are works of fiction that are as important 
a part of one’s education as—quadratic equations, 
to say the least: ‘‘Romola,”’ “Ivanhoe,”’ ““Hypa- 
tia,’’ ‘David Copperfield,’ ‘‘Pendennis,”’ ‘The 
Scarlet Letter.”” Just think of all the books so 
well worth reading! 

Bishop Potter says,—“TIt is nearly an axiom 
that people will not be better than the books 
they read.’’ Consider, therefore, what kind of 
books you read. 


ie 
AN IMPRESSIVE INCIDENT. 

Removing a great temptation from a weak 
spirit is as true a kindness as restoring the fall- 
en. It would be the saving of many if this were 
always remembered, “Jennie June’’ (Mrs. Cro- 
ly), in one of her New York letters, tells this 
story: 


A wealthy New York lady discovered a short 
time since that her maid was in the habit of ab- 
stracting sums from her burean drawer in small 
amounts, from fifty cents up to ten dollars. In 
drawing money from the bank she was in the 
habit of placing several hundred dollars ata 
time, in gold, and silver and small bills, in a 
box in her bureau for small incidental expenses, 
and to this minor fund her maid had free ac- 
cess, 


The discovery, when she first made it, shocked 
She de- 
termined, however, to test the matter thorough- 
ly. She placed marked silver and bills in the 
usual receptacle and soon had her suspicions 
abundantly confirmed. She hardly knew what 
to do. 

The woman had had the care for years of 
quantities of expensive jewelry, laces and the 
like, and nothing had ever been mi She 
spoke with her, not aceusingly, but kindly, ask- 
ing her what motive had induced her to deceive 
her. 

The woman wept bitterly, and admitted every- 
thing. She said it was simply the continued op- 
portunity, and her inistress’s inattention to the 
money taken out or remaining in her purse, 
which made it possible to extract small amounts 
without fear of detection. 

The first money she took was to buy some 
oranges or some postage stamps, she could not 
remember which, and that not being missed, 
nor other trifling sums, emboldened her to take 
larger ones, until she got the habit of indulging 
whims for this, that and the other out of her Ja- 
dy’s money. 

The lady, after administering a sound moral 
lecture, concluded not to send her away, but to 
keep the pocket-book in her own possession, 
and thus withdraw temptation to dishonesty, 


2. 
= 





iim 
MORE THAN THEIR MONEY’S 
WORTH. 

It is very graceful in happy people to make 
others share their pleasant surprises. It is quite 
otherwise when unlucky people wish to make 
others responsible for their disappointments, 
The occasional experience of clergymen with 
both these kinds of folks is well illustrated in 


these two anecdotes from IJlarper’s (Editor's 
Drawer): : 
A young stranger called on Dr. M’C——— one 


evening, while he was a pastor in New York 
City, to engage his services in the performance 
of a nuptial ceremony. 

“I wish to make a bargain with you, doctor,” 
said the young man. “I think the girl lam to 
marry will make a first-rate wife. If you will 
wait a year for your fee, and she turns out as I 
think she will, | will then give you fifty dol- 

ars.”” 

They agreed; the young couple were married, 
and the incident passed from the doctor’s mind. 
At the end of a year, at the same time in the 
evening, the young man called again. The doc- 
tor did not recognize him at first. 

“Do you not remember the bargain we made 
when you married me a year ago?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ replied the doctor. 

“Well,” said the young man, “she is twice as 
good as I thought she was. There’s one hun- 
dred dollars for you.” 

Exactly the opposite of this is the following: 

A clergyman in one of the Hudson River 
towns united a German couple in marriage, 
When the knot was tied, the bridegroom said, 
*“Dominie, I’ve got no monish, but I'll send you 
one leetle pig.”” It was done, and the circum- 
stance was forgotten by the clergyman. Two 
years afterward, he met the German in another 
town for the first time since the marriage cere- 
mony was performed. 

“Dominie,”’ said the German, “You remem- 
ber you. married me, and I gave you von leetle 
nig?” “Yes.” “Vell, if you *]l unmarry me, I 
will give you two leetle pigs.’ 

ELEPHANTINE DENTISTRY. 

Domesticated elephants, owing, it may be, to 
the change in their mode of living, are not free 
from the 

—“‘venomed st ang 
That shoots” his “‘tortured gums alang; 
And thro’” his “lugs gies monie a twang 
Wi’ gnawing vengeance.’ 

In a menagerie when an elephant suffers from 
toothache, he is chloroformed, and the offend- 
ing tooth extracted by the aid of large pinchers. 

But in India, elephantine dentistry is occa- 
sionally performed without the aid of chloro- 
form. An English officer, serving in that coun- 
try, uses as a paper-weight a piece of a tooth 
three inches square at the base, which was taken 
from his elephant’s mouth while the animal 
was bound. 

The dentist was his native driver, and he 
showed much dental skill in cutting off a back 
tooth, which had grown so large as to prevent 
the elephant from eating. 

In the centre of a rough log of wood, about 
three feet long by eight inches square, the ma- 
hout cut a hole large enough to admit freely his 
hand. The border around the hole was studded 
with broad-headed nails. 

This huge bit or gag was, with some diffi- 
culty, placed in the elephant’s mouth, to keep 
his jaws wide open, and firmly bound with cords 
round his head. The animal was made to lie 
down on his side. and his four legs were then 
bound together. A man held with a hook his 
trunk ont of the way, so that the dentistry of 
the operator might not be interfered with. 

The mahout, taking a small saw, passed his 








hand through the hole in the wooden gag, and 
| began sawing off a large piece of the irrit iting 


| grinder, 


The operation was a long one, for an ele- 
| phant’s teeth are very hard. But the intelligent 
animal, though it groaned with pain, offered not 
the slightest resistance. It knew that the pain- 


ful operation was for its good, and so it proved. 
| For the elephant, which had been nearly starv ed, 


She was a colored woman, very much attached | began eating with his usual ease, and soon re 
to her mistress, sincerely so, as had been tested | covered his strength. 
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For the Companion, 


ONE LITTLE LIFE. 


RIGHT little dandelion, 
Downy yellow-face, 
Peeping up among the grass 
With such gentle grace, 
Minding not the April wind, 
Blowing rude and cold; 

Brave little dandelion, 





With a heart of gold. 


Meek little dandelion! 
Changing into curls, | 
At the magic touch of these 
Merry boys and girls! 
When they pinch thy dainty 
throat, 
Strip thy dress of green, 
On thy soft and gentle face 
Not a cloud is seen! 





Poor little dandelion, 
All gone to sced; 

Scattered roughly by the winds, 
Like a common weed! 

Thou hast lived thy little life, 
Smiling every day; 

Who could do a better thing, 


> ay ay? 
Ina better way? 3)..N1e HARRISON. 





For the Companion. 


A DOSE TOO MUCH. 

Little Flora Waters was really and truly fond 
of medicine; so much so, that Dr. Waters was 
very careful not to leave any where his little 
daughter would be likely to get at it. She had 
never tried what people call ‘‘a good dose of cas- 
toroil,” nor was she acquainted with the dis- 
agreeable taste of rhubarb, and some other 
doses that have a very strong flavor; but she 
was very fond of small pills and little powders; 
and if any were left in her way, she would pop 
them into her little mouth so quickly that the 
mischief was done before any one could stop 
her. 























Now a dose of medicine that would benefit a 
sick grown person might even kill a little child 
only three years old, who was not sick at all; and 
Flora’s parents talked to her so often about the 
trouble she gave them, and danger she ran, in 
taking medicine that was not given her, that she 
began to understand how wrong it was, and 
seemed almost to have broken herself of the 
naughty trick. 

But one Sunday morning there was a terri- 
fe time in Dr. Waters’s house. A box of mor- 
phia pills had been left on the sitting-room ta- 


Mrs. Picket, who was a great sufferer, on his 
way to church. It was a little round pink box; 
and looked so pretty, that Flora, who was alone 
in the room, opened it just to see what was in- 
side. Those cunning little brown pills were too 
great a temptation; and four of them quickly 
disappeared in the little mouth that was so 
ready to receive them. 

Baby Flora could scarcely have taken a more 
dangerous dose; for morphia is made of opium, 
which puts people to sleep, or makes them cra- 
zy, or kills them, according to the amount they 
take. It is often given to ease severe pain; and 
this is why the pills were made up for old Mrs. 
Picket. 

After a while papa came into the room for the 
little pink box, which he opened to see that the 
pills were all right. He had made up twelve— 
but here were only eight. Then he turned to 
Flora, who laughed loudly, and began to run 
about the room. 

Dr. Waters saw that there was no need of 
questioning his little daughter, for he read the 
whole sad truth at once. The opium was taking 
effect; and Flora’s eyes were so unnaturally 
bright, and her cheeks so flushed, that it was 
painful to look at her. 

Then mamma came rushing in, in great dis- 
tress; and some very strong coffee was poured 
down the baby’s throat, much to her disgust, 
for she did not like this dose at all; and when 
she had danced wildly about for a little while, 
she began to get very sleepy, and her eyelids 
felt as heavy as lead, 

She would have gone to sleep never to wake 
again, if papa and mamma had not taken her 
to the garden to get the fresh air; and each 
holding one of the little hands, they walked her 
up and down, upand down, until the poor, tired 
little legs fairly dragged on the ground. 

Flora cried and entreated to sit down and rest; 
but it was the only way to save her life, and 
she had to walk on. Mamma cried, too, she 
was so sorry for her little girl; and papa looked 
pale and troubled; and the ehurch-bells rang, 
and stopped, and people went to church; but 
Doctor and Mrs. Waters were not seen there 
that day. 

O, how tired they all were! and poor little 
Flora was not allowed to sleep until twelve 
o'clock at night; and then only a little at a time, 
for fear that she might not wake up again. She 
was a pale, sick-looking child for several days, 
but she did get well at last; and she was quite 
cured of taking medicine that was intended for 
some one else, 

















Old Mrs. Picket complained that she did not 
get her pills; and when she was told that a lit- 
tle girl had eaten part of them, she exclaimed, 
“For the land’s sake! did any one ever hear 
the beat of that!’’ 


down with a bound with the pitcher fastened se- 
ecurely on his head. 

First he went backwards, moving his head 
rapidly from right to left, to free himself from 
his unwelcome prison, then he ran frantically 
around the room, and finally, ina fit of despera- 
tion, he dashed with such violence against the 
brick wall of an old-fashioned fireplace, that the 
pitcher was broken in many pieces, and his 
troubles were ended. 

But he was never known to steal milk from a 
pitcher again. R. W. 

= ~~ 
For the Companion. 

A CHILD’S LOVE FOR HIS DOG. 

“Henry, dear, you mustn't nurse Minnie in 
your lap so much. Tim afraid she has tleas.”’ 

“Well, mamma, | love Minnie and him’s fleas 
too,” said our little three-year-old, 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
RIMLESS WHEELS. 


(Something new; which, with a little thought, will be 
found easy and pleasant to solve.) 


EXAMPLE: 


1a 





3a 4a 


2b 


2a e e e 


45 3b 


1b 


Detinitions, 
1. A title of honor. 
2. A German gold coin, 
3. Armor. 
4. A crown, 

Central letter, 0. 
la. A straight piece of wood or metal. 
16. A snare 
2a. A conveyance for travellers. 
2b. To cease from. 
3a. The god of shepherds, 

36. To work steadily. 

4a. A Hebrew measure, 

46. A kind of lace. 

To solve this, first you will know by the number of dots 
forming the vertical line, the length of each word (as they 
are allofalength), You also have the central letter to 
each of the words. Four words make the wheel. Each 
half of each word (aside from the centre letter) is also a 
word, Now take the example: 

a 









And I really think that no one ever did. 
ELLA RopMAN CHURCH. 
_—_—~e2 
For the Companion. 


LITTLE BROWN BOBBY. 


Little brown Bobby sat on the barn floor; 

Little brown Bossy looked in at the door; 

Little brown Bobby said, “Lackaday! 

Who'll drive me this little brown Bossy away ?”’ 


Little brown Bobby said, ‘Shoo! shoo! shoo!” 

Little brown Bossy said, ‘*Moo! moo! moo!” 

This frightened them so that both of them cried, 

And wished they were back at their mammy’s side, 
LAURA E, RICHARDS. 


+> 
~~ 





For the Companion. 
TABBY’S ADVENTURE. 

“We children’? were seated around the kitch- 
en fire one evening, when in came Charlie, 
nearly convulsed with laughter. 

In the back-room through which he had just 
passed, stood an old table, upon which had been 
placed a small pitcher of milk to keep cool. 

Old Tabby, in one of his foraging expeditions, 
jumped upon the table, and cautiously ap- 
proaching, smelled wishfully of it, and then set- 
tled down to enjoy a quiet feast. 

Gradually, as the milk began to lower in the 
pitcher, pussy’s head slipped farther down, in 
order to reach the milk, until it was fairly en- 
cased in its earthen shell. 

At this moment Charlie opened the outside 








ble, as the doctor intended to take them to old 


; door, which so frightened Tabby that he jumped 


1b 
In the first, or vertical word, we see it must be a word 
of seven letters, with O the central letter, The definition 
of 1, isatitie of honor, Try baronet; 
b 
a 
r 
0 
n 
e 
t 
Then la is defined, a straight piece of wood or metal. 
Does this correspond with the upper half of baronet? 
(exclusive of O) yon see that it does; bar. 16 is defined a 
snare, which you at once see is net, 
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Two is aGerman gold coin. If it does not occur to you 
from the whole word, try 2a,—a conveyance for travellers 
—cear. Then if youdo not know what word of three Iet- 
ters (2b) means “to cease from,’’ you have only to look in 
Webster for car 0,and you will find Caro lin, a “gold 
coin,” and know that “lin” is 26. 3 is defined armor, 
This goes across diagonally from left to right. Panoply— 
Pan, the “god of shepherds,” ply, “to work steadily.” 4 
“a crown.”’—cor onet. “Cor” (4a) “a Hebrew measure,” 
“net,” (4b) “a kind of lace.” Now we will give you one of 
this kind of puzzle with a diagram and central letter and 
definitions. 

Yon will at once know the length of the words, and have 


a) 


od 


RIMLESS WHEEL 
te 


1b 
Definitions. 
1. A plant with bitter tasting-flowers, 
2. Forgivest. 
3. Finding out. 
4. The doctrine of atoms, 
la. Title of a foreign prince. 
1b. A measure of distance, 
2a. A wild animal. 
2b, A home for birds. 
3a. A circular plate or surface, 
3b. An adverb, 
4a. A particle of matter, 
4b. Heavy and dull. 
2. 
DOUBLE PUZZLE, 
Central Syncopations. 
(To “syneopate” is to take out one letter 
the central letter.) 
1. Syneopate poetical measure and leave a pool. 
2. Syncopate free from dirt and leave a tribe, 
3. Syncopate to divide lengthwise and leave a bar 
on which to reast meat, 
4. Synecopate to use with full command and leave 
untamed, 
5. Syncopate a resinous substance and leave a kind 
of fuel. 
6. Synecopate steady pains and leave points on 
cards, 
7. Syncopate to condescend and leave to cease go- 
ing. 
8. Syncopate threatening punishment and leave a 
loud sound, 
9. Syneopate a sleeping vision and leave the six- 
teenth of an ounce. 
The nine letters syncopated, when read down- 
ward, forma word which may be found in the fol- 
lowing 


in this case, 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


1. In tub, but not in pail. 

2. In fenee, but not in rail. 
3. In bluster, not in boast. 
4. In bread, but not in toast. 
5. In pear, but not in cherry. 
6. In happy, not in merry, 

7. In dog, but notin cat. 

8. In thin, but not in fat. 

9. In mouse, but not in rat. 


The whole a wonderful invention, 


Of late attracting much attention, ers. 


3. 
NUMERICAL TRANSPOSITIONS, 
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Express exactly what is represented, and then 
transpose your description so as to suit these defini- 
tions: 1, Abird. 2, Asoldieron guard, 3, A pleas- 
ant beverage. J.P. B. 

4. 


A CHARADE, 
My first is found beneath the sea, 
By divers brought to light; 
And in the hall of gayety 
It often greets your sight. 
Within the forest’s glancing shade 
My second may be found, 
Lifting on high its leafy head 
With scarlet berries crowned, 
My whole, now changed by chemist’s art, 
With “green things growing” once had part; 
When in the glowing furnace fused, 
By manufacturers ’tis used. w.P. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Rampart. 

2. Larkspur, buttercup, ladies’ slipper, golden 
rod, sweetbrier, four o’ clock, tiger lily, china as- 
ter, sweet-william, catchfly, trumpet flower, cock’s- 
comb. . 

3. Cone, cate, cape, cry, core, eant, ceil, clash, 
craft, crag, clock, clam, crest, class, cess, cell, clad, 
calk, clamp, clink, crock, crack, cark, clog, case, 
call, climb, cram. 

4. Home, Homer. Bold, boulder. Man, manner. 
Hunt, Hunter. Olive, Oliver. Tale, tailor. 











no real diffieulty in solving words of seven, nine or even 
eleven letters, 











5. Soup, turkey, beef, lamb, = beet, squash, 
| tea, potato, tomato, corn, bread, pudding, pie, fruit, 
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DECAY OF TEETH. 


| the sale of whiskey. 


} the most prolific co 
| at the age of sixty 


The door of his den was fast- 
ened with a log chain, and was never opened wider 
than was necessary to admit the quart-bottle of the 
thirsty customer, 

Years ayo, one rainy morning, when a customer 
knocked at the door of this singular individual, then 
an old nian, there was no response. The door was 
forced open, and the solitary occupant was found to 
be dead. The cellar was well stored with liquor 
mellowed by age, aud beneath the ground, buried in 
earthen crocks, six thousand dollars in specie were 
brought to the surface, 





> 
A VALUABLE WELL. 

Search is the way to discovery. The thing discoy- 
ered is not always the thing searched for, but 
nearly every new benefit to the human race has been 
found during a search for something. 

lady, to whom the French owe the discovery of 
I- fields of France, died recently 
Madame de Clercq, the lady 
in question, dwelt in a magnificent chateau situated 
in the department of the Pas de Calais, and sur- 
rounded by a vast park; but the park was entirely 
destitute of water, there being neither lake, rivulet 








| or waterfall in it. 


are paid, and } 


1 to PERRY | 


In caring for the teeth, it is important to bear in | 
mind that weak acids, or acids greatly diluted with | 


water, have greater dissolving power than acids in 
full strength. 


eructations from the stomach, in many of the medi- | 


eines administered, and in the particles of food 


Which, moistened with saliva, have been left to! o¢ 


ferment between the teeth, 
An article in the British Medical Journal takes the 


Such an acid is contained in the sour | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


ground that the deeay of teeth results mainly from | 


this latter cause, It further says that the brush, as 
ordinarily 


matter that 


used, does not remove the particles of 
adhere tothe teeth, It should be moved 
up and down, as well as horizontally, 

The mouth should also be rinsed after each meal, 
or, at any rate, the night. The 
writer also says that it would be well, in rinsing the 
mouth, to use a solution made by dissolving a tea- 


before retiring for 


spoonful of cooking-soda and a tablespoonful of | 


cologne ina quartof water,—the cologne, however, 
being simply to help the taste, 

This should 
after taking any 


wash always be 


acid medicine. 
_— 
WilIPPED BY A PARTRIDGE. 

The Canada partridge is more spunky and war- 
like than the pretty drummer of our New England 
But he is a little fellow, for all that. A 
writer in Forest and Stream describes a battle that 
the battles we have wit- 
nessed between a bantam cock and a Brahma chan- 
ticleer. 

At St. Foye, near Qnuebe 
nride sprace partridge 
in mortal ducllo with the Spanish 
our poultry-yard, The combatants fought in the 
Miner common to the Gallina, — ev each 
other with outstretched necks and ‘drooping r Wings, 
At each attempt to strike on the part of the rooster, 
the partrid ; re, With the rapidity of a flash, would 
hop, or rather fly, over the head of his unlucky op- 
porent, and passing, wonld as weapons of 
offence both wing and claw with astonishing effect. 

At each onset this passing was repeated several 
times without intermission, and then the posture of 
attack would bo resumed. In this manner the 
duello was carried on, round after round; 
soon became evident that, owing to his activity, and 
strange and superior mode of attack, the smaller of 
the two must eventually become the victor, 

Feeling his advantage, the little hero’s fury knew 
no bounds, Striking from all sides, he punished 
the unlucky “Chevalier des poules’” till his crest 
aud wattles were torn to shreds, and, half-blind, 
Dieeding and stunned, he beeame utterly demoral- 
iz*d, and took to his heels, 


woods, 


will remind some of us of 
¢, January 21, [beheld a 
knight-errant of 


ing 





use 








Little, however, did) his flight avail him. The 
partridce, bent on earrying hostilities to the bitter 
end, fo'lowed the rooster, knocking him down re- 


peatedly by the violence of the blows, till, van- 
quished beyond hope, lying flat on the sod, hiding 
hia bruised and bleeding head under a taft of grass, 
Gallus surrendered at discretion, 


UGLY TERMITT. 

Small silly enough to deserve laughter, 
and too weak to face it, are of course capable of 
mean revenge, The Charlottesville (Va.) Chronicle 
tells how a young fop's wounded vanity, at the hands 
of one man, made him the enemy of all mankind. 


Nearly a century there lived in the town of 
Charlottesville a young man who played a promi- 
nent partin society circles, He was an accomplished 
dancer, dressed in fashionable style, and was the 
central figure of balla and parties, 

Upon one of these festive oceasions’a wag who 
was present attached a bundle of rags to the coat- 
tailof the youth, and with this absurd appendage 

to his otherwise faultless apparel, he went through 

the mazes of the dance with the beautiful belles of 
the day. When he discovered the trick that had 
been played upon him, the young man was so deeply 
mortified that he ever afterward eschewed society, 
and lived the life of a hermit. 


AN 


minds, 


ago, 


Abandoning the gay world, he betook himeelf to | for that, ‘sir, I leave,’ 


| beef, walked on to the board, eating 


| nearthe Troy mine, North Vi 


Water she v 





1s determined to have, and as she was 
a millionnaire, it was not expense that could balk 
her. She sent to Paris for M. Malot, the engineer 
who created the famous artesian well in that city, 
and gave him carte blanche for the cost of raising 
water. That gentleman, after his preliminary ex- 
periments, said that he would guarantee that water 
could be found, but he would not pledge himself to 
make it rise to the surface. 

“Pind the water,” said Madame de Clereq, “and 
if it will not rise of its own accord, we will force it 
up by machinery.’ 

M. Malot found not only large sheets of water, 
bunt also a coal-ficld, of which the yield at present, 
that is, after twenty years’ working, is superior to 
that of all the other coal-fields of France combined. 
Its value is now estimated at several millions of 
franes. Thus, at one stroke, she ornamented her 
park with an abundance of water, and added many 
millions to her already immense fortune. 
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COAXING A DANGEROUS A 
“Moral suasion” is better than 
with some kinds of men. 





MAL. 
foree in dealing 
A poor Nevada farmer 
recently proved that gentle means are the best in 
dealing with at least one kind of beast. 
A few days ago, a young polecat took possession 
a small cellar adjoining Joseph Griggs’s cabin, 
winia district. Griggs 
speculated for some time in what way he could get 
rid of the varmint without having his winter's sup- 
i of ham, bacon and potatoes ruined by the pun- 
gentaroma peculiar tothe animal, Accordingly 
determined to make friends with the intruder 











| by way of conciliation, he passed up to the skunk, 


who was perched on one of the upper shelves, a sa- 
vory morsel of raw meat, which was eagerly de- 
voured, 

After feeding the animal in this way for two or 
three days, he became so tame he would eat out of 
his hand without fear. Yesterday, Griggs carried 
a board into the cellar, with which he made a bridge 
from the shelf to his shoulder, 

Mr. Skunk, tempted by a choice morsel of boiled 
all the while 


out of his entertainer’s hand. Griggs backed slowly 


used immediately | out of the cellar, carrying along with him the bo: wd 


| with its precious burden, and “drew along sigh of 


| 


(Tetrao eanadensis) engaged | 


but it} 


relief as he Ianded the skunk safely on the ground 
outside the cabin. Tis young dog, coming along 
just atthe moment, proceeded to interview the little 
animal, and, when last seen, was making for the 
foot-hills, and ploughing up the snow with his nose. 
— Virginia (Nev.) Enterprise. 


a 


NO USE MARKING IT. 
Nev. J. Hyatt Smith humorously says, “There’s 
many a man who would steal 
would not steal a pair of gloves. 


an umbrella who 


“LT once went and bonght six ambrellas, and had 
painted on the inside ‘Rev, J. Hyatt Smith. They 
are all gone. A reverend brother out West—Rev,. 
J.B. Williams,—had been greatly troubled by thefts 
of this kind, and he determined to puta stop to it. 
IIe went and bought a new umbrella and had paint- 
edon the inside the words, ‘Stolen from Rev. J. B. 
Williams!" 

“Well, it was finally stolen, and gone for some 
time. In about a year after, he found itand opened 
it. The inside was the same with one exception. 
The word ‘from’ had been seri ateched out, and the 
word ‘by,’ inserted instead.’ 

> 
MADE A DIFFERENCE. 

A bright little fellow, about four years of age, 
made an assertion, the correctness of which his 
father questioned, who asked: 

“If Mary should tell anything that was not exactly 
so, What would you say?” 

“Td say she told a lie.” 

“If brother should say anything that was not so, 
would vou think it right? 

“No, U'd think he told a lie.”’ 

“Well, supposing ‘you’ should say something that 
was not exactly so, whi: ut then?” 

“I'd say I's mistaken.”’ 





The human disposition to soften one’s own sins 
was never more naturally illustrated, 


> 


OF a certain Eastern ex-Governora pleasant story 
is related, Once upon atime he visited Worcester, 
and called upon an acquaintance who owned many 
fine pictures, The ex-Governor went about the 
room exnmining these, until he came to a painting 
of the Madonna,” h: Luging above the mantel. He 
peered up through his eyeglass. “And who—er— 
is—this?” he asked, “That,” said his acquaintance, 
“ia a *Madonna.’” “Ah!” said the ex-Governor, 
blandly, “Is she a Worcester lady ?” 
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MANY mothers are either compelled to stay away 
from church, or take their babies with them. A 
poor woman took her little one in her arms to hear 
a famous preacher, The loud voice from the plat- 
form awoke the child and made it ry, and its moth- 
er got up and was leaving the hall, when the minis- 
ter stopped her by saving, “My good woman, don’t 
go away; the baby doesn’t disturb me. “It isn't 
* she replied, with a perfect 


A Debatable Question. 
While much has been written concerning the 
“put up” 
demands of the people a careful consideration, 
ient points may be 
lows: Ist, Are the 
condition, the 


use of 
medicines, the question is still an open one, and 
The sal- 
briefly stated, and answered as fol- 
sick capable of determining their re. 
nature of their malady, and selecting the 
2d, Can a physician, 
no matter how skilful, prepare a universal remedy, adapt- 
ed to the peculiar ailments of a large class of people, re- 
siding in different latitudes, and subject to various climat- 
ic influences? In answer to the first proposition, we 
would say, diseases are named and known by certain 
“‘signs” or symptoms, and, as the mother does not need a 
physician to tell her that her child has the whooping- 
cough, or indicate a remedy, so people when afflicted 
with many of the symptoms concomitant to “impure 
blood,” “torpid liver” and ‘bad digestion,” require no 
other knowledge of their condition, or the remedy indi- 
eated, than they already po . Second proposition— 
Many physicians argue that diseases are sectionally pecul- 
jar, and that their treatment must therefore vary, and 
yet quinine, morphine, podophyllin, and hundreds of oth- 
erremedies are prescribed in all countries to overcome cer- 
tain conditions. Is it not, therefore, self-evident that a 
physician whose large experience has made him familiar 
with the many phases incident to all impurities of the 
blood, general and nervous debility, liver complaint, dys- 
pepsia, consumption and catarrh,can prepare a ceries of 
remedies exactly adapted to meet the conditions manifest, 
wherever, and by whatever means, it may have been en- 
gendered? The family medicines prepared by R. VY. 
Pierce, M. D., of Buffalo, N. Y., fulfil the above require- 
ments. Many physicians prescribe them in their prac- 
tice. His Golden Medical Discovery has no equal as a 
blvod-purifier and general tonic, while his Favorite Pre- 
scription cures those weaknesses peculiar to women, after 
physicians have failed. His Pleasant Purgative Pellets, 
which are sugar-coated and little larger than mustard 
seeds, area safe and certain cure for “torpid” liver and 
constipation. If you wish tosave money byavoiding doc- 
tors and keep or regain your health, buy The People’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser, an illustrated work of 
over $00 pages. It contains instruction concerning anat- 
omy, physiology, hygiene, and the treatment of disease. 
Over one hundred thousand copies already sold, Priec, 
postpaid, $150. Address the anthor, R. V. Pierce, M. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


proper remedy or means of cure? 















A Newer and Fresher Lustre 

is imparted to beanty by Laimp’s Bloom or Yovrtn, 
Which invests the complexion with unwonted elearness 
and emphasizes the effeet preduced by pleasing fea 
and a graceful figure. There is no superticia] blemish 
which it will not remove, and the roughest skin is ren- 
dered ¢ No injurious minerals 
enter into its composition; consequently it may be ap- 
plied with the utmost freedom and safety. It is, in faet, 
the only preparation of the sert without a drawback. 








1s Softas velvet by its use. 





Tho use of Imperial Egg Food will bring fowls into a 
fine, healthy condition, which is necessary for the pro- 


duction of eggs. See advertisement last week. Com. 


In ordering samples or goods from Messrs. Jor- 


dan, Marsh & Co., please mention seeing the advertise- 
ment in the Youtn’s COMPANION. Com. 
Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 


M AR K Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 

BIG PAY ; 

OS 655 Se oct. La 
3 A DAY .<0's. FINE ART NOVELTIES 





and all interested, sed for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pi.,N.Y. 


to sell = Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free. TAYLor Bros. & Co., Cleveland, O. 
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Catalogue sent free. J. 1. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 
HIGH CLASS POULTR 
GEO. 8. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N.Y. 
WANTED GENTS.—20 New and Elegs 
CH ROMO: 
Nat. Chromo Co., Phila., Pa. 
FOR AMATEUR PRINTERS and small 
— 
England ‘Type Foundry Co.,Bosion,Mass. 
Meustc Fo USIC FOR THE MILLION.—25 pieces : of 
95 ets. for 6 pieces and Catalogue. Il. BONER 
& Co., Agents, 1102 Chestnut Street, Phil R Iphia. 
EUREKA TOP. 
amples, ore -paid, 15 and cts. Immense discount to 
agents. EXCELSIOR M’F’G CoO., 
tue LAST OFFER!! 
Morning Glory, Basket ¢ Phantom, 25 Cards, cither 
+] 
Tinted Bristol, 15¢; 25 Snowilake, 25c; 50 Seroll (no 
name), 15e; 25 Embossed. 25¢; 50 Granite, 200: Elegant 


Y. 
Send tor New Practical Valuable Cirenlar. 
by mail, BL; or IOOby c 
press, Every variety 
Send stamp for cataloque. New 
popular Sheet Music sent to any sag a on receipt 
of $1. 
T say all who use the 
MARVELOUS 
Ss 
Springfield, Mass. 
style, with name inted, 25¢5 25 French Marble, 25e; 50 
card eases, 10 lie. Terry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 








_ Ze and v Ww onder- - 
Fine Stationery #10. 


articles for ornaments ond decorations in_ the “‘ Wonder 

Ror.” Parents, it will please your children “beyond 
measure.” Boys ond girls, itis just splendid. If you pre- 
fer, we send tinted or pink-c dged letter paper. 53] articles 
in . Hoag y box, 42 ets.; by mail, et iny address, 53 cts. To 
?. and school- te: achers, 45 cts., post-paid. Postage 
Jay Gould, 16B romitc ld St., Boston, Mass, 








pA taken. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS 
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Send for 
—? Circular to ‘a 
_FOL DING cu AIR CO., NEW HAVEN, oT. 


9300 DECALCOMANTE 


for 2% cts. Flowers, Fruits, Animals, &c. 100 Supe- 
rior 50cts. EMBOSSED PICTURES pane 100 
for2% cts, W5superb2cts. 2 Floral Surprises, % 





cts, Yourchoice of $1 25 worth tor $1 
Ws ALLACE Preps & Co. B Ox at . Chicago, 





“Tired Nature’s Sweet Restorer, 
Sleep.” 


Strength” 


Balmy 
But there are times when this ‘“‘Renewer of 


| is denied us, times when our minds and bodies 
| have been so over-worked and ure so worn out that we 


“woo the drowsy god in vain.” The Peruvian Syrup (an 


asmall building which stood on the site of the pres. | unconsciousne 88 of sarcasm; “it’s you disturb the | Iron Tonic) renews our strength and makes our rest swect 
ent residence of Mr. James Dolin, and commenced | 


baby.’ 





and refreshing. 








APRIL 25, 


1878 


SABBATH — 
SCHOOL 
PAPERS. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTR 


ATED. 
The best, the cheapest and the most entertaining. 
GOOD WORDS, GOOD CHEER, 
MY PAPER, OLD AND YOUNG, 
For Tcrms, Seco these Papers. 
Published Monthly by the 


Christian at Work Publishing Co, 
Samples sent FREE on application to 


E. W. HAWLEY, Sec’y, 
P.O. BOX 5105, New York. 





3260 Engravings. 
10,6C0 Words and Meanings not in otker Dictionaries 
FOUR PACES COLORED PLATES. 

INVALUAPLE IN ANY FAMILY. 


1840 Paces iin, 


« 
« 


C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


Published by G. 






iy eres 
/PORGANS.°% P 


The oldest, iargest, and most perfect manufactory inthe U.S 


"58,000: 


\%y Two Now , Just Out. 4° 
Cpe, 
22 Bus PEAY Avo: 


‘COOPER: Ss NOVELS. 


Weeslls: wei Lattentio: ate ythe following mest poy 

works by gee mous J. Fiximerr Coot in cheap 
but clearly : nesomr ly printed editions, Every boy 
in the com ite wants these fasein: ting books of adve niure, 
without slang or trash, written by one of the greatest of 
modern authors, 

THE DEERSLAYER. 

LAST OF NV OHIC! S rice 15 cents. 

THE PATHFINDER. "Price 15 cents, 

THE Seeinte Price 15 cents, 

THE ona Se Pr rice as 5 cents. 

THE PILOT. » Le 





~ 






Send fur Price- Lists. 











Price 15 cents, 

















THE WATLE w ITC i. agar 
The entire set, seven volnmes don receipt 
of price by DONNELLEY a F oY De ublishers, 





‘Cricaco, TLL. 





Kirid's ONI LY Menufecturer of 


WHE -EL CHA 


Exclusive v.— 
nvali 2 pr 
micans 
t-coors, Comfort, 
and esse of movemie nt 
tteeend XN 
pus hed 2 00 uti 
tamp for Illvstrat- 
mention Youth's 


York. 


ORGAN 





Self-propulsic = by 
only, inand on 
rability 












RT NY 

ut Strect, New 

‘battle on high prices 

war \ ith mc nc polists re newed, 
et Ne 


Companion. 


PIRNO 4: 


( 
HE: REL 


nother 








Ste Ben his speper fer irll reply sent nt free. 

Before buyi i TANO or ORGAN rend my lete tcir evar, 
Lowrsn Vr rs Liver CIven. 4 ‘WAR 
Danicl F. Beatty Washington, N. 





~ FIRST PRIZE FOWLS, 
LIGHT BRAIIMAS, PLYMOUTIL ROCKS, Xe. 


Eggs from premium stock, after March 1th. The best 
in America. Send 3-cent stamp for ae Cireular 
of my five new voor books, Standard Fowls, &c. 


GEO. P. BU RNU AM, Melrose, Mass. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Aro justly celebrated for their superior style 
aad workmanship. Toaeir 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supperters and self- adjusting 
pacs, has a world-wide reputation. Price Sl. £0. 
Their Nursing Corset is the coli“ tof 
every motner, ~ Price, $1.45, Their new 


Flexibie Hip Corsct, 
(120 boner), is warranted not ,to break 
down ove tb chips. Price, $1.5. 

For sa'e by leading mercnants, Samples 
sent by railcn receipt tof price, 
Waracr Pres, 251 Drosdway. 7. ¥. 


NTS WANTED. For the Book that Sells! 


HOME MEMORIES. 


A work brim full of the choicest reading mm the English 
language. Bright and cheerfrl throughout. Wise corns 
and rare entertainment for old znd yorng. In everything 
itis varied, pleasant, sugcestive, truthfirl. A book toere- 
ate and refine taste, to fill Herd end Heart rt the seme 
time. +. ee for men ord wemen to ma miey. 
Address J. C. McCURDY & CO., Thilacelphia, 


‘$15 SHOT GUN 











AGE 




















A donble-barrel gun, bar or Re ront-action locks; wi 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, on NO re 
With Flask, Pouch and Wa i Critter. for $15. Con bes 
Cc. 0. D.. with privilece to exa nine Lory re pay ° 
Send stamn for cirenlar to P. POWELL & SON, Gun 


Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati. <7 


¥Q Roses MAILED FREE FoR $1, 


Snlendid assortment of Plants sent safely by express oF 
mail,any distance. Satisfoctio n guaranteed, Send 3-cent 
stamp for Catalogue. nce 

u ANFORD & SON, 








mm AS. Nursery, Columbus, Ohio, 




















